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TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 








NEW MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 





1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
Cameron. Tales of France.......--+sseeeeeees $1. | 500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Hugo. La Chute. (Kapp) Bo | 2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Mairet. La Clef d’Or, and Les Fléches Magiques _, Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 

(Healy) 33 tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
Sand. La Mare au Diable. (Randall-Lawton). — .3: large variety of forms and exercises, 


Meyer. Das Amulett. (Glascock) we | 3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 

Breton. ; Quiénes Ella? (Garner) ol Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 

Calderon. La Vidaes Sueno. (Comfort) in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
| ¢ with answers. 

Valera. El Comendador Mendoza. (Schwill)..  .& 


4. Easy Problems for Yorng Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
| mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
ee ee meee ee exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
nay interest teachers to learn that we Nave | work in the lower grammar grades. 
just prepared a new edition of the pamphlet describ- 


ing our modern language books for High Schools and 5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
Colleges, which is now ready for distribution. This B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
list contains text-books for study and texts for read- and problems, with answers. 

ing in French, German, and Spanish, which are suita- 
ble for students of various ages. This Modern 6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Language Section of our Catalogue forms a very Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
handy pamphlet for reference and desk use. A copy and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
will be sent to any address on request. All inquiries ever written. 

will receive our prompt attention. 


Discount on large oraers. 





American Book Company 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI cxHIcaco soston | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 

it is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
26 John St., New York. 


Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. co. 

















An American built and designed yacht, owned by an 
American, sailed by an American citizen and manned 
by an American crew, won the first prize 
in the ocean race. 


An American built and designed pencil, owned by 
Americans, made from American materials, on American 
built machinery, has won many prizes in the various races 
for educational honors. 


DIXON'S SOLID COLORED GRAYONS 


were recently adopted ina large Western city and an or- 
der placed for 36,000 boxes, because the Dixon Crayons 
were more durable and lasting and because the colors were 
more clear and vivid than those of our competitors. 
Samples of work done with these crayons will be 
shown at the Asbury Park Meeting of the N. E. A. The 
Dixon Exhibit will be in the parlors of the West End Ho 
tel, where all visiting teachers will be made welcome. 
Don’t fail to see it and get a souvenir of the meeting. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


ESSENTIALS OF 
GERMAN GRAMMAR 


By ALVAN E. DUERR, 
Head of the German Department in the William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia. 
i2mo. Cloth. 











206 pages List price, 80 cents; 
price, 90 cents 


mailing 


Written with the hope of doing away with superfiu- 
ous memorizing this book aims to develop the few 
great principles which are 


in constant evidence in 


German accidence and syntax. 


IN PRESS 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN 


By WILLIAM C. CoLLaR, 
Head-Master of the Roxbury Latin School. 

One year’s work in speaking, reading, and writing 
German laid out in orderly progression for begin- 
ners having not less than four lessons a week. 

A list of Ginn & Company's modern language text-book 


will be sent, postpaid, te any address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 






























What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top”’ 

is the best and simplest device for 

making 100 copies from pen 

written and 50 coptes from type 
written original, we will ship 

complete duplicator, cap size, 

without deposite, on ten (10) 

days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 334;%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 





TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 


BOOK I —First Year . ° ° ° Per Copy $0.25 
BOOK II — Second Year . ° , Per Copy  .25 
BOOK III — Third Year . ° ‘ . Per Copy -30 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year ‘ . ° Per Copy 45 
BOOK V Fifth Year . ° ° ° PerCopy .45 
BOOK VI —Sixth Year . ° ° ‘ Per Copy .45 


Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 
Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 


of school. 


Manual per copy ° . ° 


illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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LECTURE NOTES. 


Herbert L. Wilbur of the School of Philosophy, “en- 
circled by woods and brinked by East Pond,” Oakland, 
Me., is to be in the lecture field this autumn with “Talks 
on Educational Philosophy.” 

Mrs. Jercme Hull Raymond, University of Chicago, has 
two popular lectures for schools, women’s clubs, and edu- 
cational gatherings, “Child Life Among the Races,” and 
“Folk Lore of the Races.” 

Dr. George E. Vincent of Chicago University has been 
lecturing at the Westfield and North Adams Normal 
schools. 

The county superintendents of Pennsylvania elected 
May 2 are husy making up their autumn institute pro- 
2Tams 

Hon. George R. Wendling has full bookings for next 
season. 

Russell H. Conwell is one of the most in de- 
mand of anv of the lyceum lecturers. 


Colonel 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK.—(IV.) 
Cayuga, derivation in dispute. “Long lake,” or from 


Gweugweh, “mucky land,” or “canoes pulled out of 
water”: one of six nations of Indians was so-called. 
Cazenovia, for Theophilus Cazenove, general agent of 
Holland Land Company. 
Champion, for General 
proprietor. 
Champlain, for 


Henry Champion, an early 


discoverer of lake, Samuel de Cham- 
plain. 

Chappaqua, “an edible root of some kind.” 

Charlotte, for Charlotte Augusta, Princess of Wales. 

Chateaugay, from French word meaning ‘“‘castle ford,” 
or from Chautauqua, “place where one was lost.” 

Chatham, for William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

Chaumont, for Le Ray de Chaumont, early proprietor. 

Chautauqua, corrupton of word which means “foggy 
“pag tied in the middle,” referring to shape 
of lake, or “place where child was washed away,” or 

where the fish were taken out,” or “place of easy death.” 

Chectemunda, “twin sister.” 

Cheektowaga, derived from Indian, 
geh,”’ “the place of crabapple tree.” 

Chemung, “big horn in the water.’ River was go- 
called, according to tradition, from a fossil tooth found 
in it. 

Chenange, “bull thistles.”’ 

Cherry Creek, named by a surveyor, who found the 
the town to be on a small island in stream, 
where there was a cherry tree. 

Chesterville, in honor of Rev. John Chester of Albany. 

Chicot, French word meaning “wood.” 

Chilson, for family of early settlers. 

Chittenango, “where the sun shines out,” or “waters 
divide and run into.” 

Churchville, for Samuel Church, pioneer settler. 

Cicero, named by state land board for celebrated 
Roman. 

Cincinnatus, named by state land board for celebrated 
Roman patriot. 

Clarkson, for General Clarkson, large land owner. 

Claverack, from klaver-akker, “clover field,” because of 
fields of clover which abounded there at time of settle- 
ment, or of Dutch origin, first part of word meaning, “an 
opening or side gorge’’; the latter part being a division 
of river which Dutch skippers referred to. 

Clayten, for Senator John M. Clayton of Delaware. 

Clermont, for first American steamboat. 

Cleveland, for James Cleveland, early settler. 

Clinton, for George Clinton, governor of New York and 
vice-president of United States. 

Clockville, for John Klock, original grantee, 


place,” or 


“Tuk do waah 


centre ol 
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THE BATAVIA IDEA.—([I.) 





| Editorial. ] 


The Batavia idea has been formally and com- 
pletely adopted in more than one hundred im- 
portant cities in ten leading states within three 
years. No such record has ever been made by 
any similar movement. I hazard the guess that it 
will be as universally adopted as the single school 
desk, as the teaching of music and drawing, and 
that its universal acceptance will do more for the 
cause of education than any other single revela- 
tion or revolution that can be traced to any one 
educator within fifty years. 

Improvements are significant, but creations are 
epoch-making. 

Teaching creations in methods and devices are 
interesting, but statesman-like educational crea- 
tions are nobie contributions to the world’s 
progress. 

John Kennedy at Batavia comes nearer being 
educationally in the class with Galileo, Newton, 
Morse, Bell, Edison, and Marconi than any other 
man in recent years. 

[It would be interesting to see some men smile 
as they read that, especially those who know the 
writer’s appreciation of several leaders of educa- 
tional thought, notably those who have given to 


the world some valuable educational ideas. As the 
boys say, “It is up to me to make good.” 
THE NEED. 
For thirty vears, since Colonel Francis W. 


Parker at Quincy lay bare the horrors of a bad 
use of the graded system, no one has questioned 
the weakness and wickedness of the slaughter side 
of the graded schools, and several men have won 
deserved prominence by devising ways to reduce 
the carnage. Every device by men like Shearer of 


Elizabeth, Cogswell of Cambridge, Edgerly of 
Fitchburg, and other leaders has been a contribu- 
tion to the improvement of the public school sys- 
tem, and Preston W. Search in book and lectures 
is rendering a grand service in vividly portraying 
and vigorously denouncing the evils of the univer- 
sal abuse of the class system. These men and a 
multitude of others have duly and skilfully magni- 
fed the need of something, and that something Mr. 
Kennedy has provided in a simple and adequate 
principle of administration. 
WHAT WAS NEEDED? 


The uniform and universal trouble with the rest 
of us was that none of us saw what was needed. 
We thought it was simply necessary to perfect the 
way we were doing things, to reduce certain evils 
in our time-honored scheme, which was as sacred 
to us as the Ptolemaic system of Galileo’s age, the 
blood theory of Harvey’s time, or the creation 
theory of Darwin’s day. 

No revolution ever comes in science from men 
who worship at the shrine of any scheme as sacred. 

For nearly 100 years after the Declaration of 
Independence flour was made by grinding wheat 
finer and finer. Oliver Evans and his associate in- 
ventors discovered ways and means of powdering 
wheat better and better, until they could do it so 
marvelously well and so quickly as to make their 
machinery one of the world’s wonders, but in the 
deing of it they burned the life out, and made it 
brown as burned cofiee, so that the bleaching was 
more expensive than the grinding. At length 
there arose a man who taught the world a better 
way, by which the wheat is merely cracked at first, 
and is ground so little in each rolling that it is 
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never heated, never loses the slightest flavor of its 
virtue, but presents flour with every wheat quality 
at its best. 

We have been improving our class processes by 
“interest,” by “special methods,” by “groups,” by 
devices, by schemes for relief, by promotive arts, 
until the mind of man cannot a finer 
product of class drill, device, or variety, but our 
pride has suffered as we have beheld the way we 
have scorched the product in the grinding, and the 
loss of virtue by the The Batavia idea 
reveals a way of going about it that avoids all heat 
in the grinding, all scorching in the class process. 


conceive 


process, 


“SO EASY.” 


I recently saw a 


college faculty nine play a 
student nine. 


Whenever a professor struck at a 
ball and did not hit it, or muffed a ball that came 
into his hands, a chorus went up, “So eas-y, so 
so eas-y,” all of which failed to put the pro- 
fessors at their ease. So in the educational world 
it is mighty discomforting to think of all the books 
on education that have been written and studied, 
telling of ways and means to improve the grinding 
of the human mind, and then to have a man who 
has never written a book or posed as an educator 
make a home run the first time trying. It 
seem °* 


eas-V, 


does 
‘so eas-y” that it is no wonder that there is 
visible disgust on the part of “the educational 
gang, ’—no disrespect intended. 

It is said that four-fiiths of the physicians who 
were practicing medicine when Harvey told the 
world of the circulation of the blood, never adopted 
his theory, and patients died patiently at the hands 
of these physicians rather than have them humili- 
ated by a revelation that was “so easy’; presum- 
ably 5,000,000 school children will be sacrificed in 
America out of respect to educators who must not 
be humiliated, but the Batavia idea will be saving 
human minds and developing character, when the 
men whose reputations we try to protect have been 
forgotten. 


WITHOUT MONEY. 

The installation of the plan does not require the 
investment of a penny directly or indirectly, ex- 
cept that it would assure perfection in the intro- 
duction to have the superintendent at least go toa 
Batavia, Ashtabula, Racine, Westerly, or some 
other city in which it has been honestly introduced, 
and spend a few days with the real thing. It does 
not require any modification of other plans. There 
is not so much as the shifting of a desk, the em- 
ployment.of an extra teacher, the change of a 
single text-book, nor the printing of a leaflet of in- 
structions. It is the simplicity that bewilders the 
American teacher, who is accustomed to the over- 
turning of things, to upheavals when anything is 
to be done. 


BE HONEST. 

One thing is requisite, the acceptance of the 
idea must be complete. It must be the Batavia 
plan. Already there is suspicion that there are men 
planning to find some personal attachment so as to 
try to take out a new patent, professionally, and 
give the world another “ scheme,” and it will 
be a—— scheme. There is a suspicion that others 
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are to introduce it coolly as their own plan, and 
take local credit for it. 

Alf this will be in vain. It was in Batavia that 
it was born. It was not by accident, was not 
stumbled upon incidentally. It was a conception 
of the mind of Superintendent Kennedy, was by 
him laid before his board of education before it 
had been experimented upon, and the chairman of 
the board said; “This is not only a revelation, but 
a revolution,” and it was officially and unani- 
mously voted in, so that the day and the hour are 
known as definitely as though there was upon it 
“Patent Applied For.” The room where it was 
immediately put in, the teacher and the day are 
known. it is a mere trick of fortune that it is 
styled the Batavia rather than the Kennedy idea. 


La 
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THE SCARCITY OF TEACHERS. 


BY DAVID FELMLEY, 
President State Normal University, Norma), Ill. 

The prevailing scarcity of qualified teachers is a 
matter of common knowledge. Schoolhouses are 
standing empty because a suitable teacher cannot 
be found. County superintendents have been 
obliged to lower their standard of requirements for 
admission to the profession, to reject fewer appli- 
cants for certificates. The upper classes in the 
state normal schools are depleted by the constant 
calls for teachers. They have not been able to 
meet one-fourth of the demands made upon them 
during the school year. 

An examination of the roll in any particular 
county will show that many of the best teachers 
are leaving the work; the men to farm, to study 
law or medicine, to become insurance agents and 
traveling salesmen, or to enter the government 
service; the women to marry, to become trained 
nurses, stenographers, responsible bookkeepers, 
and saleswomen. There has always been this out- 
flow from the profession ; but just now it is greater 
than before; fewer young people are ready to fill 
the vacant places; and I think we must all agree 
that in view of the needs and responsibilities of 
medern education, too few are looking seriously to 
a career in this profession and making adequate 
preparation for it. 

Why are teachers scarce? The economic law is 
that labor drifts from one occupation to another 
according to the relative inducements offered in 
each. At all times teachers have been drawn to 
their vocation by a variety of considerations. The 
social position and public respect accorded to 
worthy teachers is no mean inducement. People 
who love knowledge for its own sake, not merely 
for the uses to which it can be put, usually find de- 
light in sharing their treasures with others. Many, 
too, are attracted to the schoolroom by a genuine 
love of children. To most of us, I take it, teaching 
is more than an occupation; it is a veritable calling; 
there has been something of a spiritual summons: 
an ideal of bettering the world through the minis- 
trations of the school, an ideal whose urgency has 
brought us to the teacher’s desk. Along with 
these inducements has been the salary, which we 
have valued nearly as much as a mark of the 
public respect accorded us as for the material com- 
forts that it commands. 
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As compared with other occupations the moral 
or spiritual inducements to become a teacher are 
as potent as ever. But the question of salary is be- 
coming in‘every sphere of activity a larger ‘consid- 
eration than it has been in the past. 

The cause is fundamentally in the industrial 
that have removed the domestic indus- 
tries from home and farm to factory and shop. 
Our pioneer forefathers produced with their owa 
hands nearly everything in or about their homes. 
They saw little of the wares of the merchant. Their 
luxuries and personal adornments were largely the 


changes 


product of their own taste and skill. Now the 
world buys and sells relatively five times as much 
as a century ago. We serve others and are served 
by them. The measure of comforts that we shall 


enjoy depends very largely upon our command of 
the market. The standard of living is determined 


by these changed conditions. In spite of all the 
meralists may say in praise of the simple life, 
teachers know that to retain a due measure of re- 


spect in the eyes of the public, if not in their own, 
they must in dress, in style of living, pay some re- 
eard to the prevailing standards. The teacher, 
therefore, is not to be upbraided because he some- 
times turns from his work to consider the question 
of pay. It is true that whether his salary be great 
or small he owes all that he can give to the chil- 
dren under his care; but when the day for signing 
a contract : has arrived it is his privilege to make 
the best possible bargain. 

Teachers’ salaries in Illinois as a whole have 
doubtedly risen. 

* ** * * * * 


un- 


This is for the entire state. The increase, how- 
has been mainly in Cook county, employing 
one-fourth of the teachers, and in a few large cities 
outside. In thirty-six counties, the average 
monthly wages of men are lower than thirty years 
In eighteen, women are paid less. There 
are still counties in which the average 
salary of teachers is than $40 per 
Four in which it is less than $30. In ten, 
men are paid an average salary of less than $40 
per month. 


ever, 


ago 
sixtv-one 
women less 


a 
montn. 


n the meantime the population of the state has 
I wealth has trebled. Land and all 
oducts of the land have risen in value. 
for every 


led, its 


Wages 
other species. of service demanding skill 
and fidelity have risen. In 1902, the last year for 
which we have complete statistics, the average an- 
nual earnings of all the workers, men, women, and 
children, in fifty-five leading manufacturing indus- 
tries in Illinois was $502.92. The average annual 
earnings of men teachers for the same year were 
only $490.69, 
Ss * s * %* * 

In all these lines of skilled labor there has been 
a notable advance in wages during the past seven 
years. Coal miners’ wages have practically 
doubled. . 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
country schoolmaster is fortunate whose net earn- 
better than those of a good farm hand. 
Many good women teachers earn less than stenog- 
raphers, seamstresses, and cooks. 


ings ate 


. Moreover, 


-no extravagance if it buys 
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the demands upon teachers have multiplied. In- 
stitutes, hooks, periodicals, and summer schools 
have brought home to them the need of profes- 
sional preparation. When this need is realized, the 
conscientious teacher feels that he must obtain the 
preparation or quit the ranks. I believe the de- 
mand for this preparation is stronger among 
teachers than among employers. I have person- 
ally known several promising teachers who have 
left the work because they keenly felt this need but 
could not see in present salaries justification for 
making the necessary expenditures. 

The inadequate compensation is not because our 
people as a whole do not believe in education, nor 
spend money generously for its support. During 
the past twenty-five years the cost of public educa- 
tion-in Tl!inois has increased 175 per cent., while 
population has increased only 70 per cent.; but the 
enlarged expenditures have been for fine btildings, 
for equipment, apparatus, libraries; and especially 
for developing the somewhat expensive high 
schools in our cities and towns. Salaries in the 
elementary schools have seen the least advance. 

A fine school building especially appeals to the 
American spirit.” It is the pride of the town to be 
exhibited to the prospective investor. It is re- 
garded as a wise expenditure for advertising pur- 
poses. But teachers’ wages are largely determined 
by custom.- No organization or trades-union 
methods have .been operative to force them up. 
Competition has been unrestricted. With unre- 
stricted competition wages are bound to sink to 
the lowest level at which laborers will consent to 
live. This level is reached in that large class of 
young women, fresh graduates of the public 
school, who while living with their parents are 
willing to accept any small salary sufficient for 
their personal expenses. Wherever school boards 
are willing to employ teachers with this standard 


of preparation, all discussion of the salary question 
is useless. 


What wages 
wages should be 
is, society 


should teachers receive? 
paid for any service? The answer 
should provide for all its servants 
charged with any vital function the conditions and 
means essential to effective service. Teachers 
should be free to teach. The citizen teacher of the 
early days could teach in winter and farm in sum- 
mer. Few teachers are content with the standard 
of excellence then possible. Excellence in the. 
calling now involves professional training, books 
and magazines, summer schools, and institutes, 
travel, lectures, and concerts. A vacation outing is 
vigor and inspiration 
for the schoolroom. The teacher’s salary should 
be sufficient to reimburse him for his outlay for 
professional training, to maintain his profess‘onal 
growth, to enable him to live in the part of the 
town, and dress in the style that the community de- 
mands, to bring up and educate his family and lay- 
by something for old age. 

In brief, his salary should provide as good a 
living as other men of equal character, ability, 
training, and skill receive. 

* * * * * * 

Three principal remedies for the present salary 

situation are suggested. The first is a sort of 


What 
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laissez-faire policy. It would say to teachers in 
the words of Newton Bateman that the higher law 
by which teachers’ salaries are graduated by the 
quality of service rendered, and by the law of 
supply and demand, will not be set aside for their 
benefit, that that law is unchangeable and inex- 
orable, that it isa cold, relentless, emotionless 
principle of political economy which has controlled 
the whole question of wages with a pitiless and 
despotic sway for centuries past. Hence the thing 
to do is to quit weeping and wailing over low 
wages and the non-recognition of the teachers’ 
profession, so long the twin themes of unmanly 
lamentations, and go to work. Demonstrate the 
value of professional skill. Everybody knows that 
the greatest waste of school money arises from 
the employment of incompetent teachers, while 
money wisely invested in good schools yields 
greater dividends than any other investment, divi- 
dends in the form of increased earning power, 
dividends in knowledge, power, and character, 
dividends in good citizenship. There is plenty of 
room higher up. If you are willing to spend the 
time. thought, energy, perseverance, and money 
vital to best preparation and service, the world will 
recognize you, appreciate you, reward you. 

The trouble with this policy is that it presumes a 
larger measure of interest in education and knowl- 
edge of good teaching than school boards yet pos- 
sess, or are likely to possess for a long time to 
come. Teaching is harder to judge than any other 
kind of expert service. In most service requiring 
special knowledge or skill, if we cannot judge of 
the work while in progress, we can judge of its re- 
sults. If the blacksmith is unskilful the horse 
goes lame; if the builder is a botcher, his roof 
leaks, his doors sag, his paint scales, or his plaster 
falls; the poor lawyer loses his case, the physician 
his patient; but for poor teaching there is no 
prompt or ready test. In fact most otherwise well- 
informed people have very hazy notions of what 
the school ought to bring to pass. Our people be- 
lieve in education without knowing exactly what 
the word means. Suffice it to say that from a good 
school the youth should come forth with a body 
sound, healthy, and graceful, with a mind fur- 
nished with a goodly stock of knowledge of the 
sciences that underlie our civilization, and of the 
best literature in which its ideals and spirit are ex- 
pressed; it will have trained his powers of percep- 
tion and reasoning; it will have established that 
scientific spirit which does not believe and take for 
granted, but weighs and considers; it will have 
secured reasonable proficiency in reading, writing, 
drawing, computing, singing, speaking, and the 
art of good behavior. 

The daily. administration of the good school will 
have established habits of punctuality, order, indus- 
try. courtesy, and self-control, of fidelity to obliga- 
tions, and a due sense of responsibility. It will 
have implanted high ideals of life, the love of ex- 
cellence, a passion for justice, a chivalrous sense 
of honor; in brief, the school should turn out,—to 
adapt the words of Milton,—honest, honorable, 
high-minded men and women able to discharge 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the duties 
of public and private life. 





The best teaching will not always bring this to 
pass. It may be nullified by the influence of home 
and street, of press and stage. The point is that 
few employers know what to expect from the 
schools, fewer still can separate the mingled cur- 
rents in adult knowledge and character and trace 
each to its source. In any case to judge of to- 
day’s schools by results we must wait a generation. 
Evidently, then, those charged with the employ- 


ment and supervision of teachers need to know 


good teaching when they see it. 

The average man asks only two questions, Do 
the children like the teacher? Does he keep order? 
Both are good tests as far as they go; yet this 
audience knows that the affection of children is 
easily won; quite as easily by him who entertains 
as by him who instructs.. The value of order in the 
schoolroom depends very much upon whether it is 
secured by threats and bribes, by appeals to fear 
or selfishness ; or whether it is secured through the 
preoccupation of the children in interesting and 
profitable work. 

What we call the atmosphere of the schoolroom 
is not a decisive test. Often schod!l exercises that 
seem skilful and even beautiful are, when judged 
by standards of ultimate educational value, useless 
or worse. 

In no other form of service is the difference be- 
tween true excellence and mediocrity harder to 
detect. This fact puts trained and _ intelligent 
teachers at a serious disadvantage in competition 
with relatives of the board with “deserving gir!s 
from the home school,” and the general pressure 
for “economy.” The silent plea of efficient service 
will not alone bring the salary deserved. 

A second remedy is legislative action prescrib- 
ing the minimum salary that may be paid 
Indiana with her closely knit school organization 
brings to pass reforms before we are fairly 
launched upon the stage of discussion. 


* » * * % * 


But such a minimum-salary law needs to be ac- 
companied by others. There should be some 
means of securing a higher standard of prepara- 
tion, although this is likely to result from higher 
pay. 


% x * * % ss 


The third remedy is the policy that has been so 
effective in raising wages in the skilled trades and 
in raising the prices of hundreds of staple com- 
modities of commerce—organization. 

* * * * 


Most teachers do not take kindly to this idea of 
organization to enforce their demands. Person- 
ally I am strongly averse to the plan. I believe in 
the legislative remedy. ... Teachers, however, 
know that when with their own earnings they go 
into the market to buy the services of others, or 
the commodities of the manufacturers, they find in 
nearly every case the price of such services or com- 
modities enhanced by combinations formed to con- 
trol or resist competition. 


* * * a * * 


—From Chicago Teachers’ Federation Bulletin. 
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A TEACHER’S SONG. 


BY DR. 8. 8S. CURRY. 

From a hillside hut with its doors ajar, 
One night in the long ago, 

A light was waved to thee afar 
Groping in a valley below. 

One called to thee on thy rocky road 
Through the blinding sleet and snow; 

He tried to cheer thee and lighten thy load 
And thy upward path-way show. 


He was only one of the many who sought 
To stir thy heart to be bold, 

But he joys to hear cf thy battles fought 
And the recks thou hast turned to gold. 

The years are long, but not a regret 
Chills the love for thee untold; 

The heart of a teacher can neyer forget, 
Though the leve of the taught may be cold. 


hou art far away, yet he stands there still 
In the same low cabin door; 

And thinks as he points one up the hill 
Of another who went before. 

He is proud to hear thou hast weathered the storm 
And braved the cannon’s roar; 

The years are long, but his heart beats warm, 
Though thou greet him again no more. 


JESS a 
DOES JT PAY TO BE A TEACHER ?—(IIL.) 
(By a member of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation.] 


Does primary teaching “pay” in any 


other 
The question of congenial surroundings 
and supervision is largely a local one, and it must 


~ 
a 


always remain dependent upon both terms of the 
mal equation. But there is hardly any room 


1 


7 
I 
for doubt that primary teaching makes large re- 
t 


sense 


urns to the woman teacher in personal delight and 
satisfaction. No one who has studied the develop- 
ment of the kindergarten influence through its 
varying and more or less admirable phases can fail 
to estimate what it has counted for. ‘Come, let 
us live with our children.” More and more this 
has become of late years the dominant note in the 
primary The little ones are getting the 
best of the new education. It is to be hoped that 
they are getting the better of it. The schoolroom 
is becoming more prominent in fiction, that mirror 
of the time; and the most realistic of its inter- 
preters, Myra Kelly, is also the most sympathetic. 
Whatever may have been true in the past, when, 
as quoted in some recent essay, a young woman 
was held to have raised herself creditably from the 
position of a school mistress to that of a milliner, 
and when the pedagog, male or female, was identi- 
fied with narrowness and inferiority, the unmis- 
takable trend of this time is toward a larger and 
nobler conception of the teacher and his work. 
Last September in Chicago one of the leading 
dailies wrote up in a picturesque manner “The 
First Day at School,” choosing at random one of 
the large schools, and dealing with the children 
who entered it for the first time. It was evidently 
the reporter’s first experience of the kind since his 
own school days, and the moral of his illustrated 
tale was “What a difference!” 

In hundreds of 


schar Is. 


schoolrooms throughout the 
country the scene could be paralleled. The phil- 
osophy is the philosophy of Froebel, of Parker, of 
The work is the work of the woman 
, who, even when the bent of her mind is 
philosophic, finds the ancient prejudice of sex be- 
tween her and the attainment of 


Speer. 


7 
teacher 


positions in 
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which she could make her gifts contribute im 
larger ways to the practical betterment of the 
schools. 

In the schools. as in some other fields of labor, 
the presence of the woman tends, economically, to 
lower compensation. Intellectually she has been 
held by recent foreign visitors and by some home 
critics to “feminize” education. Ethically she is 
generally held to be less open to reproach, but with 
a tendency here also to “feminize.”” Numerically 
she might control the whole field of public educa- 
tion, but that politically she does not exist. On 
the whole the woman in this case cannot be left 
out of the reckoning. 


— "8° O--e- © -0-— 


THE USES OF THE RECESS TIME.—{IV.) 


BY W. STANWOOD FIELD, 





MINOT SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Playgrounds are coming to be recognized as of 

great importance, and provision for the same is 
being made where possible, even at great expense. 
Gymnasiums, spacious halls, and large basement 
playrooms,are coming to be recognized as neces- 
sary equipment for the modern school. A better 
understanding of the demands for recess and a 
fuller appreciation of play, with the equipment that 
can be secured in progressive localities, should 
cause the recess time to be so used that it shall ful- 
fil its normal function, 
Many buildings may be remodeled so as to pro- 
vide playgrounds on the roof; rooms may be 
found where rollicking children can take the place 
of antiquated rubbish; even the janitor’s apartment 
may be slightly crowded to provide room for rec- 
reation ; and play-sheds can be erected where there 
is sufficient space. The question may be asked, 
Who is to be responsible for all these playrooms? 
What are the teachers for? 

Where it is impossible to provide more room for 
out-of-door play let us remember the right of emi- 
nent domain and the fact that the well-being.of 
coming generations is more important than the 
personal feelings of the individual property holder. 

Where there is a vard have it drained and 
eravelled, with running water in it,—a pond, foun- 
tain, or a miniature river; arrange for a maximum 
of freedom in the games and sports; cultivate a love 
for plav in teachers, and secure those who will play 
with the children because they enjoy it, for here 
they can teach their most effective lesson. 

Cities are never slow to pyt hands deep in the 
pocket for that which will benefit the children. 
What discourages more than all else is to see en- 
thusiastic planners trot up with huge bundles of 
glassy ideas for great improvement, and tlten by 
the inability or dead spirit of those self-same pro- 
moters see the scheme fail. Good planners are 
not so much needed as good executors. 

This paper does not propose any great change 
in plan, neither does it have the possibilities of the 
fad. It simply suggests a broader view of chld © 
development, a clearer sympathy with childish in- 
terests, and a fuller execution of those simple prin- 
ciples of actual living,—in short, a step from the 
mechanically artificial toward the natural. 

It is not many weeks before the thousands of 
vacationists will instinctively wander back to their 
childhood homes in the country. 


They will pass 
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the little red schoolhouse half hidden in a bramble 
of blackberry, horse-brier, and clematis. They 
will note with interest the hillside pasture from 
which they exultingly brought the first ripe straw- 
berry to “dear teacher.” They will sit by the 
same babbling waterfall where as youthful navi- 
gators they watched their shingle boats follow the 
current of the tiny stream., They will think of the 
water-wheels, the ponds, gates, and canals that they 
fashioned during those fifteen minutes of happy 
freedom. They will think of the little village of 
bough houses back there in the woods. They will 
almost live again in those glorious days. 

What brings them here? For what are they 
seeking? Rest. Rest from the hum of ma- 
chinerv; rest from the clatter of busy streets; rest 
from man’s devices of “system”; rest from muti- 
lated nature; fresh air and freedom in nature’s own 
garden, with nature’s own music, the babbling 
waterfall; these are what they seek. But why 
come here? Flere is where their weary minds 
once found rest; they seek it again in the same 
place. 

These surroundings furnish a place for the indi- 
vidual; here he may be left-to feel that he is a 
separate being with power and will of his own. 
What is needed in our schools as much as anything 
is a chance for the pupils to be let alone ; to let them 
find that thev are not machines; to let them find 
that they can control themselves; to provide, as far 
as possible in our crowded city, a childhood that 
they can in after vears remember with pleasure 
and satisfaction; to provide such an existence in 
school tife that their adult minds will wander back 
to their school-home with the same feeling as do 
ours to the little red schoolhouse on the hill. 


—— — - — +0 6-0 0-6 


PHYSIOLOGY IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOLS.—(I.) 


The Massachusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion has issued “a course of study in physiology 
and hygiene for the Massachusetts public schools,”’ 
which we shall reprint in. instalments, because it 
is a masterpiece, pedagogically. It is prepared by 
nine of a Committee of Twelve. The nine are-as 
follows :— 





J. Asbury Pitman, chairman of the committee, 
superintendent of schools, Marlborough. 

Louise C. Purington, M. D., secretary of the 
committee, superintendent of health and heredity 
department, National W. C. T. U. 

Hon. George H. Martin, secretary of the state 
board of education. 

William A. Baldwin, principal of the Hyannis 
Normal school. 

George W. Fitz, M. D., formerly assistant pto- 
fessor in physiology and hygiene, and medical 
visitor, Harvard University. 

Ray Greene Huling, head master of the English 
high school, Cambridge. 
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John T. Prince, agent of the state board of 
education. 

Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, president of 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Mary G. Stuckenberg, superintendent of 
temperance and labor department, National W. C. 
T. U. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


The Minority are unable to affix their signatures 
to the above report, or to indorse the course of 
study recommended by the. Majority for the fol- 
lowing reasons :-— 

1. The work proposed for the fourth year is 
largely a repetition of that prescribed for the sec- 
ond and third years; simple facts in physiology 
needed to make the hygiene intelligible are not 
specified; and books in the hands of pupils are 
ruled out, even when used in other studies, and 
although the Minority ask that such books be used 
only in accordance with the best modern methods. 

2. Topics for the fifth and sixth years are 
massed together, instead of being definitely divided 
between the two years for the guidance of the 
teacher. 

3. The course for the seventh and eighth years 
does not provide sufficient new matter in physiol- 
cgy and temperance. The teacher is told to review 
the work of previous years, which means bare 
repetition. 

The Minority, therefore, as their report, re- 
spectfully submit for the schools of Massachusetts, 
“The International Course of Study in Physiology 
and Hygiene,” prepared for the schools of the 
United States and now in successful operation in 
different parts of the country, and which was re- 
cently recommended by the Committee of the 
Medical Profession in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, and, with slight changes incident to 
differences in the school systems, sent by them to 
the school authorities for adoption in all the pub- 
lic schools of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. 

Albert H. Plumb, vice-president Massachusetts 
Total Abstinence Society. 

Tessie Forsyth, international superintendent of 
juvenile work of the Good Templars. 

Mary H. Hunt, national and international super- 
intendent of the Department of Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 


Note.—The following members Have not affixed their 
signatures to the report, but have submitted a minority 


report relating to the entire course of instruction: Al- 
bert H. Plumb, ID. D., vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Total Abstinence Societv: Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, su- 
perintendent of scientific temperance instruction depart- 
ment, National and World’s W. C. T. U.; Miss Jessie 
Forsythe, international superintendent of juvenile work 
for the Good Templars. 


What stops my despair? 


‘ This: 
what 


man would do. 





’Tis not what man does which exalts him, 


but 


—Browning. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(VIII.) — 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


The “City of Brotherly Love” has recently been 
attracting attention to itself by a struggle between 
a “ring” and a “reform” element in its municipal 
government. This struggle has really been con- 
tinued for many moons, and has usually resulted 
unfavorably for the reformers. But of late the 
“ring” over-reached itself in a measure that has 
been styled in uncomplimentary language a “gas 
steal.”” a measure which the mayor—with a strong 
backing of reformers—strenuously defied and op- 
posed, and, to the credit of the city, has succeeded 
in completely frustrating. The “ring” has been 
forced to capitulate, and the cause of municipal re- 
form everywhere has been encouraged. 

In several respects Philadelphia is one of the 
most interesting cities in the Union. It dates back 
to the seventeenth century. Charles II. of Eng- 
land signed its charter. William Penn crossed the 
ocean to lay out a city where there was a little 
hamlet of Swedes on the -bank of the Delaware. 
Benjamin Franklin found his wav there when but 
a vouth of eighteen, and left an impress on the c.ty 
that time has never. yet effaced. 


For many years it was the animated centre of 


the great Kevolutionary conflict. It was the 
capital of the colonies. The great charter of 


American liberty—the Declaration of Independ- 
signed there. The old Liberty beli 
the tones of national emancipation 
The articles of confederation between the 
states, and the Constitution of the United States 
were each adopted there. The first congress sat 
there. Washington presided there; and from 
there issued his famous “Farewell Address.” The 
first bank in the country and the first mint opened 
their doors there. . The “Protestant Episcopal 
church” in America was organized there. 


ence—was 
pealed out 
there. 


Che original city was laid out on a tongue of 
land formed by the meeting of the Delaware and 
Schuylkill rivers. It was quite limited in area, 
with a score of suburbs all about it, trading with 
it, but independent of it. But in 1854 the act of 
consolidation was passed, and the city took in all 
the county of Philadelphia. It grew northward 
along the rivers, and westward across the Schuyl- 
kill, until to-day it is the third largest city in the 
land, with a population in 1900 of 1,300,000. 

The city named its north and south streets by 
numbers, and its east and-west streets by the trees 
and shrubs indigenous to the vicinage—Chestnut, 
Walnut, Spruce, Pine, etc. The average width of 
the streets is fifty feet; but Market street is 100 
feet, and Broad street 113 feet. 

No city has finer wharfage facilities. The 
wharves extend from ten to twelve miles along the 
two rivers. The Delaware is navigable for largest 
vessels at all seasons of the year. The variation of 
the tide is six feet. As a port it vies with some of 
the largest in the country. It has differential rates 
from the trunk lines that give it an advantage over 


some other ports. It has a large export and im- 


port trade, through established steamship lines to 
European and American cities. It is a great rail- 
road centre, the Pennsylvania, Reading, Lehigh: 
Valley, and the Baltimore and Ohio, focusing 
there. It is admirably served by an extensive 
trolley system. Cape May and Atlantic City are 
its easily accessible beach resorts. 
Philadelphia is called the “city of homes.” But 
many a visitor these homes are strangely 
monotonous. The eye wearies with the miles of 
plain red brick dwellings, looking for all the world 
as if the plans had all come from one architect's 


office, and were afraid of anything like individu- 
ality. 


to 


The city is proud—and very properly so—of 
many of its famous old public buildings. The old 
brick Swedes’ church was dedicated in 1700, and its 
quaintness’makes it attractive. Independence hall 
—-the old state house—was first occupied in 1735, 
and was the scene of most stirring national events. 
Christ’s church (Episcopal) dates from 1754. 
Carpenter’s hall and Pennsylvania hospital are 
rich antiques. 

Of more recent date are the United States Mint, 
the Custom House, and Girard College, each of 
which is of white marble, and of Hellenic architec- 
ture. Other fine structures are the Masonic 
Temple, the Academy of Fine Arts, and the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. But the buildings that 
attract chief notice are the United States post- 
office and the city hall. The post-office is of beau- 
tiful granite. It was ten years in building, and cost 
$8,000,000. The city hall is the most imposing 
municipal building in America. With its court- 
yards it, covers four and one-half acres. It has 
over 500 rooms. Its octagonal dome reaches an 
altitude of 537 feet, and is surmounted by a colossal 
figure of William Penn, thirty-six feet high. The 
building cost nearly $25,000,000. 

Philadelphia is rich in public libraries, club- 
houses, hospitals, charitable buildings, and educa- 
tional centres. The Philadelphia library and 
Pennsylvania hospital are both credited to Benja- 
min Franklin. Franklin once wrote a pamphlet on 
the proper education of youth in Pennsylvania, and 
it issued in the erection of an academy, that in 1755 
became a college, and in 1779 the now famous 
University of Pennsylvania. Stephen Girard 
founded and endowed Girard College in 1831. 
The buildings, which cost $2,000,000, were occu- 
picd in 1848. The endowment is rated at present 
as more than $10,000,000. 

Philadelphia is 
of other cities 


sometimes twitted by the pres 
as being “slow.” But, judging by 
her industries, she is quite alive. She ranks first 
of all American cities in the manufacture of 
woolen goods, carpets, and rugs, hosiery and knit 
goods, dyeing and finishing textiles, and dressed 
leather; second in sugar refining, cotton goods, 
and cordage and twine; third in foundry and ma- 
chine products, worsted goods, silk goods, planing- 
mill products, and brass castings; fourth in hard- 
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ware and furniture; and fifth in glass and glass- 
ware; and electrical) supplies: Her industrial 
record is among the highest, and must save her 
from the taunts of the unreflecting or the envious. 
Her business methods may be more conservative 
than some would choose, but she is still ‘‘duing busi- 
ness at the old stand,’ and is likely to continue. 
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NATURE STUDY. 


BY PROFESSOR J. P. GORDY, PH.D., LL.D., 
New York. 


—? 


Every revolution in the history of thought is 
followed by a revolution in the history of educa- 
tion. It was so in the fifth century before Christ, 
when the Sophists discredited the idea that the 
individual exists solely for the state; it was so in 
Rome two hundred years later, when the cld 
Roman ideal of citizenship gave place to the Greek 
ideal of individualism; it was so at the beginning 
of the Middle Ages, when the pagan ideal of cul- 
ture and enjoyment was supplanted by the ideal of 
monasticism: it was so at the beginning of the 
Renaissance, when the ideal of asceticism and seli- 
denial gave place to the ideal of enjoyment and 
seli-culture; it was so in the nineteenth century, 
when the vast enlargement of our knowledge cf 
the physical universe and its varied application to 
practical uses transformed men’s attitude towa:ds 
nature, and made them realize that a servant oi 
almost infinite power stood ready to obey them, 
whenever they learned enough about the world to 
be able to speak the right word of command. 

Spencer’s famous essay, on “What knowledge 
is of most worth?’ may perhaps ‘be said to mark 
the beginning of the corresponding revolution 
from the standpoint of theory. For though Bacon 
and Comenius had insisted on the importance of a 
knowledge of things, they were as voices crying in 
the wilderness. When so great a scholar as Eras- 
mus could urge no reason for studying nature ex- 
cevt that it would throw light on literature, it was 
out of the question for others to get a hearing, 
who insisted, not only that nature was worth in- 
vestigating on its own account, but that it was, the 
most important subject of study. It was not until 
the slow progress of discovery and invention had 
gradually changed men’s attitude towards the 
physical universe, that the appearance of a bril- 
liant and extravagant essay like Spencer’s, which 
put forth the claim that science was the only sub- 
ject worth studying, could form an epoch in the 
history of education. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that this revo- 
lution in the history of thought has found its prac- 
tical expression in the history of education. The 
elaberate and expensive laboratories for the study 
of physics, chemistry, and biology ; the organ‘zation 
and multiplication of scientific and _ technical 
schools: the great variety of courses for the study 
of science; the conferring of degrees upon the 
completion of curricula in which science is by far 
the largest element, are a few of the expressions of 
this revolution in the field of education, as is the 
insistence upon nature study and _ elementary 
science in our primary and grammar schools. 

But the stress which is being laid upon the study 
of science is due, not only to the change in our at- 





titude toward nature, but also to a change in our 
attitude toward education. Formerly the ques- 
tion was, What dees a man need to know? Now 
the question is being asked, What does he need to 
be? Jt is the emphasis upon this question, in the 
minds of the leaders of educational thought, which 
is making it clearer and clearer that we need a 
knowledge of nature, not only because we want to 
be able to talk with one another across the ocean; 
to be able to tunnel our mountains and to throw 
huge bridges across our rivers, and to navigate the 
air; not only because we want electricity and 
steam to do the mechanical work of the world, but 
becanse we want to be men. We are beginning 
dimly to perceive that the change produced by the 
study of science upon the mind of man is hardly 
less great than the change which that knowledge 
produces in his power over nature. 

There was a time when men crouched in abject 
terror of nature; they trembled at the sound of 
thunder: they fell on their knees in the presence of 
an eclipse; a hurricane was the breath of an evil 
spirit, and an epidemic the expression of the wrath 
of an offended deity. Nature was an enemy; her 
powers were wielded by demons, to make the brief 
and wretched lives of men briefer and more 
miserable still. Tgnorance of nature and the 
wildest and most fantastic superstitions went hand 
in hand. The inability to use natural forces in- 
‘olved the inability to think clearly. The inability 

command nature by obeying her involved the 
inability to understand man’s relation to her. He 
who should stand erect in her presence, and, 
through penetration of her secrets, command ‘her 
to do his bidding, crouches in terror before her, 
ind thinks of himself as her victim and toy, and 
plaything, whenever he fails to understand her.— 
Introduction to Bigglow’s “How Nature Study 
Sheuld Be Tanght.” 
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VOICE REGISTERS. 


BY FREDERICK H, RIPLEY. 





The terms head tones or register and chest tones 
or register refer to the way in which the tones are 
produced as well as to the quality of the tones. It 
is necessary for us to understand that the higher 
tones in a child’s voice-compass must be given with 
the head quality, and that the lower tones must be 
given with the chest quality. At some point be- 
tween these two extremes the child must change 
his method of producing the tones, but if he starts 
with low tones in the chest register, being inex- 
perienced, he will try to render his entire compass 
without changing his method of tone production; 
he will strain for the high tones, and, failing to pro- 
luce them, he will conclude that he cannot sing 
so high. But if, on the other hand, he starts with 


descend easily, his vocal organs will relax natu- 
rally, and he will pass into the chest register with- 
out being conscious of any difficulty. Practice 
soon gives him confidence; he realizes his capa- 
bilities for rendering high tones, and so becomes 
ble to sing up as well as down, and soon enjoys a 
wide compass, and sings without injury. There- 
fore, train the voice downward.—Harmonic 














SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
WHAT SECRETARY MARTIN Has DONE FOR THE BENE- 
FIT OF THE WORLD—THE Boston SCHOOL Com- 
MITTEE CONTEST—MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BOSTON, June 6,—-In considering what has been done 
by the legislature and the educational department of 
Massachusetts during the recent session of the legisla- 
ture to promote the educational system and the benefit of 
the world generally, the first place seems easily to be due 
to Secretary Martin. If he could have been at the recent 
arbitration conference at Lake Mohonk.and have heard 
the great interest with which the news was received of 
his movement for the celebration of Peace day, he would 
have been specially gratified. It is worth while to turn 
for a moment from the record of legislation to note what 
has been done for the good of the world by this move of 
the progressive secretary. One of the longest steps in 
advance which was taken by the Mohonk conference 
was the appointment of a committee to see that the 
study of arbitration is introduced into the curriculums of 
colleges, universities, and schools. Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken of the University of New York and Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger, supervisor of the system of free evening lec- 
tures in New York, were especially forward in recom- 
mending the study of arbitration by the young people of 
the country. When it was proposed to have the subject 
diseussed by debating societies in the colleges and to 
have the roll of battles by the Carthaginians and the 
Romans superseded by study of the history of the arbi- 
tration moverent, it was brought out that Ohio bas es- 
tablished the celebration of Peace day, but especiatly that 
the secretary of the Massachusetts board of education 
had sent a circular all over the state recommending the 
observance of that day, that the schools were already 
acting upon the suggestion, and that Peace day was ob- 
served in several places. From the favor with which the 
idea was received, there is no doubt that it will have the 
approval of the anthorities, and that the children of the 
coming generation will have far better instruction in this 
particular than their parents did, and that the impetus 
of the coming people toward peace will be much greater 
than that of the previous generation. 

Now, as to the educational matters before the legisla- 
ture, there were thirty-three in the docket of the com- 
mittee on education. The subject which had most direct 
connection with the issues of the times, political and in- 
dustrial, was the recommendation of Governor Douglas 
in his message that there be an industrial school for the 
better training of the young in the essential of industrial 
education. Very strangely, this recommendation drew 
out the condemnation of the central labor union of his 
own city of Brockton. But in this case the leading tech- 
nical employers of Poston came to the rescue of the gov- 
ernvor, held a public meeting one evening in Boston, and 
made such a strong showing against the standing of the 
labor unions that not much was heard afterward of the 
proposition not to educate the young in their life tradcs 
because it might interfere with the work of some older 
persons who are still on the industrial stage. The out- 
come of the agitation was ‘that the committee on educa- 
tion reported the desired resolve fcr the appointment of 
a commission to consider what can be done to promote 
industrial education on the part of the young men and 
women who propose to make their living by the use of 
their hands. The commission to be appointed under the 
resolve will report at the next session of the legis!ature. 

The educational contest of the session was over the re- 
duction of the membership of the Boston school commit- 
tee from twenty-four to five. This involved a_ bitter 
struggle. The opponents of the reduction made as strong 
a resistance in the committee as they possibly could and 
then they transferred the battle to the floor of the house, 
The democratic politicians of Boston used their influence 
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to prolong the eristence of the committee as it is. The 
Boston Central Labor Union took a hand in the maiter 
and it is one of the grievances which the labor people 
allege that they have against their governor that he did 
not adhere closely to the doctrine of home rule and let 
the people of Poston settle the matter themselves, but he 
interfered, as they put it, with theright of self-government, 
But after the friends of the change had put in their work 
and made it clear how the schools of Boston suffer from 
a topheavy committe®, there was so strong a majority for 
the reduction to five that the present number was out- 
voted by a large majority. Governor Douglas signed the 
bill, though the principle of self-government was invoked 
against it. 

One of the interesting measures which came before the 
committee on education was the proposition for a super- 
visor of music for the public schools. The idea had 
gained sround during the recess of the legislature, be- 
cause Secretary Martin had sent out circulars to the 
different schools where they had experience in super- 
vision and to others, and the consequence of the collec- 
tion of opinion which he made was that he recommended 
positively that there be some recognition of music in the 
curriculum of the public high schools. He advanced the 
idea in his public statement after the taking of the opin- 
ion of the educators, that music belonged properly to the 
training of the children, that it ought to have a recog- 
nized standing in the high schools, and that the scholars 
should have their credit in marks in this branch, just as 
they do in other branches. The project is still too new 
for much popular support, but it is to be noticed that the 
professional opinion of the secretary of the state board of 
education is now enlisted upon the side of the musically 
inclined, and it is probable that the agitation which has 
been begun will not cease until] there is a recognized 
place for music in the schedules of ali the high schools 
in the state. 

The conferring of degrees is one of the matters which 
always arouses opposition. There is a belief on the part 
of some very worthy citizens,—mostly members of the 
Women’s Collegiate Alumnae Association,—that the sa- 
credness of the traditional college degree is so great that 
it ought never to he changed. When South Hadley 
Seminary wanted the right to issue collegiate degrees, 
after it raised its standard so that it became a full-fledged 
college, there was strong opposition, just as there was in 
this case. But the pfogressive side has the inside track 
and Simmons College has been given the right to confer 
collegiate degrees. But the case was emphasized when 
the International Young Men’s Christian Association 
training school of Springfield wanted to confer the new 
degrees of bachelor cf humanics and doctor of humanics. 
The petitioners made out a pretty strong case, but there 
were the women to object. But the petitioners made it 
clear that they were well within the spirit of the law, 
and that it would he of great benefit to the school, and 
probably to the whole world, if they were allowed to 
have their cwn degrees. So the women opponents were 
discomfited, and it is now possible to get a doctorate of 
humanics after a period of professional study. The 
bachelorship goes with the other right. 

In erder to prevent the violation of the spirit of the 
law by foreigners who know better, it has been enacted 
that the children who work in the mills in the daytime, 
but who wish to go to the evening school, shall be at least 
sixteen years cf age. This is a raise of two years in the 
period when it is easiest to deceive the authorities, and 
doubtless many children have lied themselves out of 
school. 

One of the propositions which came to grief was the 
petition for the establishment of leather trade schools, 
The original of this petition came in last year from 
Brockton, supported by the argument that if it was best 
for the state to pay the expenses of learners in the textile 
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fabrics, it would be equally good foresight to have the 
apprentices in leather take lessons of the state. But the 
project was voted down with but little support. It has 
been found easy to raise money for training schools in 
textile matters, and for protection for labor, but when it 
came to paying beforehand for the manufacture of shoes, 
it was thought that generosity was being carried tco far. 

The usual reports were made of the different textile 
schools, and there was about the usual appropriation of 
money for the benefit of such schools, provided that the 
schools raise a larger amount among their friends. 
There are other provisions in the new laws, 
them special and some of them under the 
law. It does not appear that our state in- 
dustrial will be without large benefit to 
the public for many days to come. [t has been a quiet 
year for the educational solons, and the record of really 
new measures is decidedly short. 


some of 
general 


schools 
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DECKEL EDGES AND UNCUT LEAVES. 


BY J. A. JUDSON, NEW YORK. 

If any one of the book-building craft can give mea 
sensible, reasonable reason for deckel edges and uncut 
leaves in an otherwise perfect piece of bookmaking I 
shall be glad to hear it. 

For many years I have been occasionally annoyed by 
this fad, that seems to have had its origin in an exclusive 
snobbery not wholly unknown in 
dontcherknow,” 


“dear old Lunnon, 
but I can see no valid reason why we 
should import the inconvenient, useless, and meretricious 
custom. 

There can be no excuse for either deckel edge or uncut 
Jeaf. Both merely express to me, at least, the binder’s 
unfinished work. The deckel edge has neither utility nor 
beaut; to warrant it. On the contrary, the rough edges 
attract dust and microbes, besides being unfinished and 
unsightly, while the uncut leaf (what shall I say? It is 
impossible to do the subject justice) is a physi_al 
nuisance and an abomination. Why, when I sit down to 
read a handsome bock that I was justified when I took it 
up in believing to be properly bound—why, I say, should 
I be obliged to jump up and hunt for a paper cuiter at the 
fourth page, and so on to the end of the volume, jabbing 
at the pages as Mrs. Siddons used to stab the potatoes? 
Our good cousins in England may have time to waste on 
this unnecessary mechanical exercise, but we are too 
busy on this side the water, and too impatient. 

The height ef absurdity, however, is reached when the 
publisher issues from his press a high-class edition de 
iuxe of some favorite or standard work, printed in the 
highest style of the typographic art on hand-made, 
cream-laid paper, each page hearing its watermark, 
specially illustrated on Japan vellum, bound in silk, and 
Altogether sumptuous, but—with uncut leaves, defaced 
with hideous ragged edges on the bottom and side, with 
the top, forsooth, trimmed in the bindery as it should be, 
and gilded. Presumably the edge gilding of book leaves 
was designed to bring the leaves closer together and so 
exclude the dust when the valuable volumes were on the 
shelves. For what earthly reason, then, do the pub- 
lishers, as in this instance, gild and trim the top of the 
book and leave the side and bottom open for dust and 
spiders? 

Finish your binding before you put your wares on the 
book market,—New York Times. 
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Why should there not be, in every school-ground, 
flower-beds, ferneries, and rockeries, ag well as trees? 
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BY MARY E. GALESBURG, ILL. 


“HAMLET.”-—I, 
SIDELIGHTs. 


Not Denmark’s famous astronomer, Tycho Brahe, nor 
her great sculptor, ‘Thorvaldsen, nor her deservedly re- 
nowned writer, Hans. Christian Andersen, no, not all 
combined have contributed so much to make her world- 
renowned as her Uamlet, whose existence is in 
It is safe to say that 
more has been writtenupon “Han:let” than upon any other 
literature; indeed, it has been 


stated that the Hamiet literature equals that of the entire 


only 
Shakespeare’s wonderful drama 


one piece of the world’s 


literature of some of the smaller European peoples. 

“Hamlet,” Shakespeare’s most psy‘ hological drama, evi- 
dently went through many changes before it reached its 
present form. Entered at the Stationers, in 1602, printed 
in 1603, the title page of the edition of 1604 bears the 
statement “enlarged to almost as much again as it was.”’ 
By this time the poet had reached his maturity in every 
sense of ihe term; he had accumulated a competence,and 
had settled his family in New Place, Stratford. He had 
not passed thus far through life free from heart sorrow; 
his only son, Hamnet, died ig 1596 The death of his 
father in 1601 would naturally turn his thoughts to the 
life beyond. His contact with the outside world had dis- 
closed life in all ils phases; scandals in high life were by 
no means rare; he through the dis- 
have high ideals in 
when they first step out into 
and 


Was now passing 


appointing experience of all 
youth; to whom th 


who 
world, 
its activities, looks fair 


rustworthy. To what ex- 


tent his own soul-experiences, combined with the immoral 
atmosphere of his environments, might have caused the 
wonderful reflec iva 
onjecture, but at the same 
time it is not without interest 

that the poet is now 
tive mood; his mind is attuned to the 


menta! mood which gave birth to this 
drama, is of course Mere c 

This we know, in his most retlec- 
creation of the re- 
flective Hamlet; Low much of his own soul-questionings 
upon purity, life, death, and immortality, he 
this play, we may feel rather than know 
find here what we find in no 


has put into 
certain it is, we 
other play; one critic says 
that what shakespeare gave Hamlet “of his own na‘ure 
was its unfathomable depth.”’ 
Hamlet has been called the “Sphinx of literature,” but 
and therein lies the 
charm; when a riddle is solved it has lost its interest 


the riddle has never been solved, 


The most profound minds have brought their keenest 


insight to bear upon Hamlet the Man and Hamlet the 
Drama, but they can only agree upon the most vital 
points, if indeed they agree upon these, and hence it is 


well to read with caution the criticisms which some, even 


eminent critics, pass upon others who differ from them in 


their interpretation or their methods 


rhe play is always new; it never grows old, because it 


erows along with us; in vouth we read it with interest 


and feel the quick blood of the impulsive Hamlet: as we 


have seen inore of life, rselves become reflective 


Hamlets, and we turn to it again and again, and it un- 


folds to us its depths of the philosophy of life and immor- 
tality, with an inter« 


of. Helps we 


stand a heatuty heretofore unthought 
may have, and helps we 


able us to delve 


may need, to en- 


below the surface and to read between 
the lines of this most profound of Shakespeare’s dramas, 
and then each solve the riddle for himself. Mr, 
Barrett Wendell Weil says: “After all, the chief thing is 
not that we should define the play, but that we should 
know it; and ‘Hamlet’ is 


must 


a play which everybody ought 
to know. It is surely the work in English literature to 
which allusions are most constant and most widely in- 
telligible.” aud hence we may say “The play’s the thing 
to study,” 
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‘This is Shakespeare’s longest drama. It contains 3,930 
lines (Glebe edition) (more than twice the length of the 
shortest play, “Comedy of Errors,” with 1,778 lines); of 
these lines Hamlet speaks 1,420, or more than one-third 
of the entire play, and almost three-fourths as many I nes 
as the entire play of ‘Macbeth.’ Besides his “aside” re- 
marks, he reflects in seven soliloquies, ranging in length 
from twelve to fifty-eight lines each: he also expresses 
himself to others in many long speeches. 


SOURCE OF PLOT. 

Suggesticns for the plot are found in the legend of 
“Hamblet” in Saxo Cramaticus and in other old tragedies, 
In the Saxon story his reflection is voiced upon the hasty 
marriage of the widow, “Thus it is with all the promises 
of women; they are scattered like chaff before the wind 
and pass away like waves of the sea. Who then will 
trust to a woman’s heart, which changes as flowers shed 
their ‘eaves as seasons change and as new events wipe 
out the traeccs of those that went before?’” Shakespeare 
says, “Frailty, thy name is woman.” 


THE PLAY. 

Refore the play opens, a most foul and horrible deed 
has been committed; the ethical world is disturbed, its 
harmony must be restored; this forms the basis for a 
drama. 

The manner of the deed is such that no positive evi- 
dence of it exists, mystery begins the play. We may say 
that even the deed itself is not objective. The sudden 
and mysterious death of the king and the hasty marriage 
of the queen give the only objective basis for a plot. 
Hamlet seems to be the only one upon ‘whom these 
events have made any very decided impression. 

The mystery connected with this death must be re- 
vealed in order to give a basis for any action; the ghost 
reveals the deed to Hamlet and charges him to revenge 
it: Hamlet now has a starting point from which to work. 

The kine’s guiity conscience and Hamlet’s peculiar 
manner cause him to feel that Hamlet suspects him of 
foul play; this gives him a basis for action; Hamlet and 
the king are now arrayed against each other and action 
begins. 

T’he crime was both regicide and fratricide; the King of 
Denmark had been murdered; the brother, the husband, 
and father had been murdered. Claudius states his 
molive: — 

“The effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen.” 


He was impelled by both ambition and lust. 

Hamlet was to revenge the deed. Which? Regicide or 
fratricide? Was his grief because the king had been 
murdered, and his uncle, by his marriage, had defrauded 
him of the throne. or was it because his father had been 
murdered and his mother had been false to her marriage 
vows? The answer to this question is not difficult to 
find, and it gives the keynote to Hamlet’s character. 

The hereditary right to the throne lay in Gertrude; the 
kine’s claim was by right of marriage; conzequently, 
Claudius’ claims, as Gertrude’s husband, were as just as 
those of her former husband; had she remained a widow, 
Hamlet would undoubtedly have succeeded his father, 
since the crown was to a certain extent elective, and 
Hamlet was a great favorite. It is not till the very end 
of the play, when he is trying to justify changing the 
commission, thus sending Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
io their death, that he says:— 
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“He hath killed my king and stained my mother, 
Popped in between the election aud my hopes.” 

{t is readily seen all through the first movement, 
that it is Hamlet’s moral nature which is stirred to its 
very depths, ambition for power nowhere appears. 

The ghost reveals to Hamlet the manner of his fathe's 
death and charges him to revenge the deed, at the.same 
time imposing two restrictions: no matter what method 
he may take to accomplish the work, he must first, “taint 
not thy mind,” and second, “nor let thy soul contrive 
against thy mother aught.” He must do nothing which 
he cannot justify before the people, and we think we are 
safe in saying,-nothing whieh will involve his conscience; 
nor must he in any way implicate his mother; she must 
be left to her conscience, which will sufficiently “prick 
and sting her.” If we observe carefully, we see that 
Hamlet was pretty thoroughly hedged in. 


JUSTICE OF THE DEMAND. 

There was no court of justice before which Claudius 
could be arraigned; as king, he himself would form the 
highest court; if the murder was avenged or revenge’, it 
must be done by the nearest of kin. We must then take 
the position that the deed required of Hamlet was the 
right thing to do; not only the ghost, but justice required 
him to kill Claudius; two obstacles lie in his way, one 
objective and the other subjective; first, the restrictions 
imposed; how can he kill Claudius, haying no external 
evidence to prove that he murdered the king, and justify 
himself in the eyes of Denmark? second, how can he, 
mentally and physically constituted as he is, deliberately 
plan and in cool blood take the life of another, even 
though justice demands it? The impulsive Hamlet can 
thrust his dagger through the arras; the reflective Hamlet 
cannot shed blood. Careful study of the play shows that 
Hamlet never discusses the first proposition; we may see 
that the poet never gives him the opportunity to meet 
the requirements of the ghost. Indeed, we almost feel 
that the impossible has been laid upon him; but since 
Hamlet himself does not seem to worry about this side of 
the question, we will consider his course of action 
through the play from his own standpoint, the subjective; 
in doing so “Put yourself in his place”; try, for the time 
being, to be Hamlet yourself. 

THE CONFLICT. 


The objective confifet, or the action of the play, is 
necessarily slow, since it depends upon Hamlet to take 
the initial step, and the reflective man always acts de- 
liberately, the more refiective, the greater the delibera- 
tion; what a contrast to Macbeth here, who says: — 


“From this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now 
To crown my thonghts with acts, be it thought and done.” 
and messengers are dispatched immediately, “Before this 
purpose cool,” to the castle of Macduff to do the horrible 
deed. 

The king has his subjective conflict, but his mind is 
quite transparent; we can easily read him; the interest of 
the play centres in Hamlet with his subjective conflict. 

These questions are still queries. Was Hamlet insane? 
If not, why did he feign insanity, what was to be gained 
by it? Why did he not kill the king? Was he a man of 
action? Was his conflict with his will, or was it with his 
conscience, his moral or religious nature? In studying 
the play, decide these questions if you can; if you answer 
them, then the riddle of the sphinx is solved. 


“We keep the best things when we- give them to others,” 





—W. W. STETSON. 
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PESSIMISM. 
[Third and last of a series. ] 


Pessimism is no trifle. It is a condition and not 
a theory, and it does confront us just now. It is 
a misfortune and may sometimes be a_ misde- 
meanor, but is it a disease or a sin? 

There are some three thousand suicides in the 
United States yearly, and at the time of the act 
most of these are either insane or at least pessi- 
mistic. To what extent does pessimism lead to in- 
sanity? There are thousands of murders in the 
United States yearly, many of which are by per- 
sons cither insane or temporarily pessimistic. A 
large part of the drink curse is due to the same 
cause. Much of the ordinary pessimism leads to 
the drink habit, and to licentiousness, while the 
vast array of divorces is due in no slight degree to 
the same cause. It is unquestionably true that this 
phase of pessimism is, or is fast coming to be, a 
disease, but what of professional pessimism, which 
is dissociated with any of these tangible evils, but 
which by its very respectability disheartens man- 
kind? Unless all signs fail it is closely akin to sin 
for a group of respectable men to be responsible 
for the deliberate act of an assassin of a President, 
and this is only one of a multitude of tangible evil 
results of disheartened men. 

[t is not for man to pass judgment upon the acts 
of other men of eminent respectability, and least of 
all for an optimist, who finds no comfort in sitting 
in judgmen:, but it is worth while for every one to 
ponder on the questions here raised, and for some 
of us there is a deal more satisfaction in putting 
heart into men than in taking it out of them. 





MR. COOLEY’S REPLY. 

Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago has 
been bitterly attacked in an open letter in the 
Chicago Journal by a clergyman of that city. 
Much of the article was legitimate criticism such as 
any public servant is liable to receive, and to which 
he cannot object. In this case it was accompanied 
by keen personalities, aside from the criticism of 
his official acts. Among these personalities is one 
upon his scholarship ‘and early life. To this Mr. 
Cooley replies in an interview. He says: “I studied 
two years at the University of Iowa, and finished at 
the University of Chicago. After being graduated 
irom the latter institution my standing was high 
enough to secure me a year’s scholarship, and | 
took a .year’s advance work in the department of 
English and psychology. Since my twenty-first 
year J have been engaged in teaching and educa- 
tional work, and I am now forty-seven. In my 
youth I did various sorts of hard manual labor. I 
made wagon wheels in Iowa, and two years ago I 
met an old farmer who told me he was still using 
the wheels for which I made the spokes in 1879. 
[ believe I am justified in feeling proud that I did 
my work so well that they have withstood the hard 
usage of twenty-five years. I am content to let the 
public decide the question as to whether my early 
work as a mechanic disqualifies me for the duties 
of after years.” 


-——- —— —— +8 © -0-@-0- 0. — a 
NARROW ESCAPE FOR PROVIDENCE. 


School people must sleep with one eye open 
when state legislatures are in session. They must 
have some one on guard days, nights, and Sundays. 
Providence has had a narrow escape from the worst 
calamity that has threatened the schools of any 
state in years. Here is a copy of the bill that went 
through the committees and through the House of 
Representatives by a practically unanimous vote in 
the closing hour of the session, and but for one 
man, a senator who had been the governor of the 
state, it would have become a law without a 
teacher suspecting that anything was wrong. 

It was innocent looking. “House Bill 348” :— 

“In the city of Providence, the school commit- 
tee of said city shall hereafter manage and control 
the public schools, including the employment of 
teachers, superintendent, and other officers, and 
draw all orders for the payment of their expenses 
from the money appropriated by law and by the 
city council of said city for the support of public 
schools except that after the first day of October, 
A. D. 1905, the school committee shall not expend 
nor contract for the expenditure of any money dur- 
ing any fiscal year of said city in excess of the 
amount appropriated by law and by the city coun- 
cil for that fiscal year for the support of public 
schools, and also except that hereafter the city 
council of said city shall build all public school 
buildings and keep the same in proper repair, shall 
purchase all school furniture and keep the same in 
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proper repair, shall purchase all fuel for the public 
school department, and all janitors’ supplies, and 
shall employ, control, and compensate all public 
school janitors, watchmen, and engineers: Pro- 
vided, that the superintendent of schools shall have 
power to discharge any public school janitor, 
watchman, or engineer for neglect of duty, after an 
opportunity for a hearing. 

“This act shall take effect on and after its pas- 
sage, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith are hereby repealed.” 

If that bill had passed, the schools of Providence 
would have been put entirely in the hands of the 
city council and this might have meant at the 
mercy of designing grafters. Teachers must take 
no chances. They must have somebody watching 
every bill that can possibly affect them, and they 
must watch to the end of the session. As long as 
there is life there is danger. 





Utah is a state of vast mineral resources, with 
5,000,000 sheep grazing on her mountain sides, 
with hundreds of thousands of horses and cattle 
grooming for the market, with boundless acres of 
wheat and sugar beets, with a beautiful metropolis 
and several attractive rivals, with thrift written all 
over the mountains and valleys, with the best com- 
pulsory school laws and educational system. 

How little one knows of Utah who reads merely 
of the senatorial investigations, and of “resolu- 
tions” passed by religious and social associations in 
Washington and other eastern points! 

It should never be forgotten that Utah is the 
only state in the Union, now or ever, in which al- 
most all the land is owned by members of one de- 
nomination, who pay most of the taxes, cast most 
of the votes, and hold practically all of the offices. 
Did you ever wonder what would happen if the 
Congregationalists had such a grip on Massachu- 
setts, Baptists on Rhode Island, Jews on New 
York, Quakers on Pennsylvania, Methodists on 
Ohio, Catholics on Illinois, Lutherans on Wiscon- 
sin, Unitarians on Missouri, or Episcopalians on 
California? 

It will be fifty-eight years on July 24 since a 
band of prairie pioneers, religious enthusiasts, 
drove their stake in “Zion” and laid the founda- 
tions of a city with mountains round about. For 
more than half of those years I have known Utah. 
On July 24, 1875, I was in their famous Tabernacle 
when for the last time Brigham Young joined in 
an anniversary of the founding of Salt Lake City, 
and it has been my privilege to meet practically 
every one of their leaders. Twenty years ago I 
had broken bread in twenty cities and towns in 

Utah, some of them far removed from the railroads. 
Of course I have seen the public school system 
born, have seen the best of schoolhouses built, ex- 
pert supervision established in cities like Salt Lake 
and Ogden, have seen the state superintendent 
fight for high schools, fight to eliminate denomina- 
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tional teaching, fight to introduce modern ideas 
and ideals into the profession, and infuse them into 
the tax-payers, and have seen the salaries of gram- 
mar principals in Salt Lake fixed at $1,660, grade 
teachers at $720, with scholarly standards of the 
best, and religious tests eliminated. The story of 
public school education in Utah is like a fairy tale 
to one who has known the territory and state for 
a generation. 


—— a. ae 
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OPERA GLASSES. 


Studying birds through opera glasses is now 
quite the rage, and proves the best professional 
diversion yet devised. In Andover, every teacher 
owns an opera glass and has made a specialty of 
knowing the birds of the vicinage. Already the 
teachers have learned to know every bird that lives 
or strays thereabouts from February to June, both 
by sight and by note. 

Above the third grade they loan the glasses to 
the pupils at recess and during the noon hour, un- 
til the pupils of the town are coming to.be as ex- 
pert as the teachers. This is nature study admir- 
ably applied. No school leadership is at all satis- 
factory that does not lead the pupils as a whole to 
project some phase of the work of the school into 
the out-of-school life, and that is done in a highly 
satisfactory way in Andover. 


SERVED THEM RIGHT. ~ 


in a city of 4,000 inhabitants in the Middle West 
in May the school board raised the salary of the 
superintendent and of all but two teachers. Why 
the exception of tthe two? ‘They had no faith that 
the raise would be granted, and would not sign a 
petition to the board. All who asked received. 
Imagine the consternation of the neglected. They 
argued that if the salaries were to be raised:all would 
share in it, and they shirked. There ate a lot of 
shirkers just now in this matter of professional pro- 
motion. There are thousands of teachers in this 
country, literally, who are receiving an increase in 
salary who have not lifted a finger, not even a faith- 
less prayer for it. It is refreshing to know of one 
town in which the school board took their inactivity 
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The University of Virginia was founded by 
Thomas Jefferson, in 1825, but it has never had a 
president until April 13, the anniversary of the 
birth of Jefferson, when Dr. Edwin A. Alderman 
was inaugurated. This is located at Charlottes- 
ville, has a body of distinguished alumni, a student 
enrollment of 700, pays its president as high a sal- 
ary as any university president receives, and has 
one of the most distinguished university presidents 
in the United States, if he is one of the youngest. 
He is scholarly, wise, energetic, widely-known 
among educators, and an expert administrator. 


School Education says the plan of permitting 
Minneapolis teachers to visit other schools has 
proved to be unusually helpful, not only to the 
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younger teachers, but to those who have held posi- 
tions for many years. Thirteen of the principals 
were allowed to spend a week in visiting schools in 
other cities and were required to submit reports. 
In this manner the schools of. Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, New York, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Evanston, and Detroit were visited. Dr. 
Jordan believes that the plan is of great benefit to 
the schools. 


The Nature Study Club idea which Doubleday, 
Page & Co. are promoting is one of the best move- 
ments yet devised for promoting high art nature 
study. They will provide a course of six illus- 
trated nature study lectures absolutely free to 
every community that has a club. 


It is worth while to have your pupils memorize 
and retain for ready use these lines of Lowell :— 
Be noble, 
And the nobleness in other men, 
Sleeping but never dead, 
Shall rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

When the publishing business can take a_pro- 
fessional leader like George H. Locke, head ot the 
School of Education, Chicago University, as Ginn 
& Company have done, it ennobles the business 
wonderfully. 

Ninety-seven years ago New York city built her 
first public schoolhouse at a cost of $1,500. To-day 
her average schoolhouse with land costs $1,000,000, 
and there must be new ones every year. 

Don't waste time agoing to Europe, it costs $200 
for tips, unless you go with a well-organized “Per- 
sonally conducted,”—that is, Hopkinson Smith 
says it does. 

The Lewis and Clark Exposition is as unlike 
the Eastern exhibitions as though there had been 
nene before the Portland demonstration. 


Van Sickle of Baltimore is doing things in a tell- 
ing way both for the teachers and for the city. 

Every school needs something majestic in song 
or science, in literature or art, occasionally. 

Illinois has the wealthiest public school man in 
public service. New York is second. 


How many crimes have been committed in the 
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name of the “three R’s 

It is good for every teacher to be taught for a 
month in the vacation. 

To have been a learner in July is to be a better 
teacher in September. 

Morocco is the next country to attract world- 
wide interest. 


There are 16,000,000 pupils in American public 
schools. 


It is foolhardy to fool with the spirit of progress. 
One-fifth of the states have free text-books. 


Loyalty is indispensable to success. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The seal oi secrecy was lifted on Saturday from 
the conferences at Washington between President 
Roosevelt and foreign ambassadors, and from the 
cipher despatches which have been passing to and 
fro between Washington and St. Petersburg. and 
the fact was officially made known that the Presi- 
dent has attempted to bring Russia and Japan to- 
gether to discuss terms of peace. From the text 
of the note which President Roosevelt addressed 
on June 8 to the Russian and Japanese govern- 
ments, it appears that he urged those govern- 
ments, in the name of humanity. not to enter a 
general conference, which would have been ex- 
tremely distasteful certainly to Japan and probably 
to Russia, but to conduct direct negotiations with 
each other in order to agree upon terms of peace. 
The President expressed a willingness, if his ser- 
vices were desired, to do what he could with refer- 
ence to arranging the preliminaries of the pro- 
posed meeting. The publication of the President's 
note was 1n itself an augury of peace, for it was 
generally recognized that the step would not have 
been taken if the quiet and diplomatic negotiations 


ground 


of the preceding few days had not given 
for assurance that the note would be favorably re- 


ceived by the Powers addressed. 

* . * 
Three of the Russian protected cruisers, which 
were generally supposed to be at the bottom of the 
sea of Japan, turned up unexpectedly at Manila on 
June 8. They were the Aurora, the Oleg, and the 
Jemtchug. They were under command of Admiral 
Enquist, who received no personal injury during 
the great fight, and was more successful than his 
associates in distancing the pursuing Japanese. 
The ships were all more or less damaged and 
about 150 of their crews were wounded. The ad- 
mira! preferred a request that he might be allowed 
to repair his ships as well as to coal and provision 
them. Fut the United States is not France; and 
the government promptly decided that as the in- 
juries which the ships had suffered were the result 
not of storm or accident, but of war, the ships 
could be repaired only on condition that they be 
dismantled and interned until the close of the war. 
This follows the precedent set in the case of the 
Lena at San [’rancisco. 

* * . 

Those who have hoped for some sign of yielding 
in the Czar by reason of the terrible humiliations 
which Russia has experienced must be disap 
pointed by the terms of the extraordinary ukase by 
which the Czar has conferred upon Governor-Gen- 
eral Trepoff almost absolute authority for sup- 
pressing discussion. The Czar has conferred upon 
Trepoff the triple office of assistant minister of the 
interior, chief of the department of police, and com- 
mander of a corps of the gendarmerie; and he has 
empowered him to close all congresses and assem- 


blies, to suspend indefinitely all societies, leagues, 
and other bodies which he may regard as per- 














nicious in their activities, and to take any other 

steps necessary to preserve order and suppress the 

revolutionary propaganda. These are large powers 

to vest in a functionary who has General Trepoff’s 

despotic record. If he exercises his new powers 

as he has the old, there are certain to be reprisals. 
- “ . 

The treasury report for the month of May is dis- 
appointing. May and June ordinarily are months 
which put a considerable balance on the right side 
of the hooks ; but in May just closed, there was not 
only no margin of receipts over outgoes, but the 
month added about $3,000,000 to the accumulated 
deficit, bringing it up to about $37,000,000, This 
is nearly double the estimated deficit for the entire 
fiscal year. June may and probably will improve 
the showing somewhat, but it cannot make much 
impression upon so large a sum. It is significant 
also that this result has not been brought about by 
any falling off in revenues. The revenues hold up 
weil. They are slightly in excess of the figures for 
1904+. But the expenditures show an increase in 
nearly every department, and are heaviest in the 
war and navy. 

* * ~ 

One of the two “dual kingdoms” ot Europe, 
whose internal squabbles have attracted attention of 
late,—-that of Sweden-Norway,—has been dis- 
solved, not by mutual consent, but by the abrupt 
action of Norway. The Norwegian Storthing, irri- 
tated bevend measure by King Oscar’s refusal to 
approve the hill giving to Norway a separate con- 
sular service, has passed resolutions proclaiming 
the dissolution of the union, conferring upon the 
council of state temporarily the powers appertain- 
ing to the king, and asking King Oscar to co- 
operate in the designation of some young prince of 
his honse as the new king of Norway. It was 
known that Norwegian feeling against Sweden was 
intense, but it was not generally supposed that 
events would move so fast. King Oscar has re- 
plied with an energetic protest, but popular feeling 
in Sweden appears to be calm, and there seems 
litthe prospect of any attempt to coerce the unvwill- 
ing partner who came into the union in 1814 reluc- 
tantly and practically under compulsion. 

* * * 

The Germans mav be somewhat stolid, as their 
critics allege, but they have abandoned themselves 
to genuine enthusiasm over the young bride of the 
Crown Frince. She is, or was, the Duchess 
Cecilia of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. It is an old say- 
ing that all the world loves a lover; and the gen- 
eral conviction that this marriage, which was cele- 
brated with imperial pomp and ceremony on June 
6, was not an ordinary royal alliance, formed for 
reasons of state, but a real love match, may be be- 
hind the enthusiasm with which the bride was re- 
ceived in Berlin, when she went thither to be mar- 
ried. Put besides this, her simplicity and gracious 
ness of manner captivated the hearts of the peop'e 
over whom, in the course of Providence, she may 
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sometime be empress; and she was given a popu- 
lar greeting which must have touched her more 
than all the splendor of court ceremonials. 

* + . 

The Sultan of Morocco is a small personage, 
individually and diplomatically, yet by his flat re- 
fusal to accept the French reform proposals he has 
been the means of driving from office the most 
distinguished and successful minister of foreign 
aftairs whom France has had sihee the days of the 
Third Napoleon. M. Delcasse fell under ‘severe 
criticism because of his course in pushing the 
agreement relating to Morocco without consulta- 
tion with Germany; and when the Sultan, under 
direct German encouragement, rejected the French 
proposals, no way was open to M. Delcasse but to 
resign, for he was at odds with all the other mem- 
bers of the ministry. He had held office for seven 
years, and in five different ministries, and had per- 
formed its duties so wisely and tactfully as to com- 
mand general admiration. France owes her pres- 
ent favorable position in Eturopean politics and 


diplomacy largely to his skill and discretion. 
* * . 


From France young King Alfonso of Spain, un- 
daunted by any fear of anarchists, turned his feet 
toward England as the guest of King Edward and 
the English people. Young as he is, he bore him- 
self with undoubted courage when the attempt was 
made upen his life at Paris. That, by the way, is 
the fourth time that such attempts have been made 
upon him, which shows that this peril, which King 
Hlumbert once declared a necessary incident of the 
trade of a king, has beset him early. It is gener- 
ally thought that Spanish anarchists were behind 
the Paris attempt, and extraordinary precautions 
were employed by the British authorities and police 
to avert any like attempt while the king was in 
I‘ngland. His visit is imteresting diplomatically as 
a fresh evidence of the reality of the new triple 
alliance between England, France, and Spain. It 
is interesting historically because this is the first 
time that a king of Spain has set foot in England. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


Boston, May 11, 1905. 

The schoolbook publishing business is very largely an 
industry of the last sixty years. Before that time com- 
paratively few books were published, and those few were 
inferior in subject-matter and in mechanical construc- 
tion. Sixty years ago it was not an easy matter for an 
author to obtain a publisher for his book. The demand 
was so limited that “very little capital was attracted to 
that line of business. The children used at school what- 
ever happened to be placed in their hands. It was not 
at all unusual to find several kinds of texts on one sub- 
ject in the same school, and in the majority of schools 
the reader, arithmetic, and spelling book were the princi- 
pal texts in use. In those days the teaching fraternity 
were not kept informed even of the little that was being 
done in the schoolbook world. The practice of sending 
out copies for examination was almost, if not wholly, un- 
known. If a teacher wanted to see a new book, he had 
to send away and buy it. 

To-day the publishing of schoolbooks is conducted on 
very different lines. There is sharp competition among 





away as complimentary copies for examination in the 
first place, and so the author received no copyright. In 
the final sale they are handled by these dealers, who-of 
course pay the author no royalty. Consequently the 
author is rebbed of the reward of his labor and skill, and 
the publisher is deprived of his legitimate sales. It will 
thus be seen that the very liberality of the publisher has 
become one of his heaviest burdens. 

Uniess something can be done to discourage the practice 
of selling these examination copies, which has now as- 
sumed such large proportions, publishers cannot continue 
their present custom of sending out books so freely. 
Hither the recipients must refuse to dispose of them or 
publishers must limit their number. From an intimate 
knowledge of teachers and school officials, extending 
over a period of more than forty years, it is my belief 
that when this matter is once called to their attention, 
few, if any, in the entire length and breadth of this land, 
will, for the small profit accruing to them, do such grave 
injustice to author and publisher as this practice has 
been shown to be. 

Edwin Ginn. 


a Se 
the various houses in securing good books. Great care is 
exercised and no expense spared in making them as STATE GEOGRAPHY. 
perfect as possible. Generous royalties are offered in 
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order that the highest talent may be secured. Publishers 
are not content to bring out a book just as it comes from 
the author’s hand. The manuscript is passed upon by 
competent critics, and if it is found wanting in subject- 
matter form, or adaptability to the needs of the class- 
room, it is carefully revised. Large sums of money are 
often expended in perfecting a manuscript. Money is 
also spent freely in illustrating and manufacturing the 
schoolbook of to-day. 

As soon as a book is published it is sent out liberally 
to teachers and school officials, and followed up by in- 
telligent agents, usually college men. This, it will 
readily be seen, is a heavy expense. Indeed, the cost of 
putting a book upon the market is so great that there is 
no certainty of any profit accruing either to author or 
publisher until it has proved its wearing qualities in the 
schoolroom. It takes four or five years for a book that 
is used extensively to pay back the original investment, 
and unless it holds the market for another five years the 
profit on it is small. 

Competition has been so sharp that publishers have 
vied with each other in sending out their books very 
liberally for examination. So long as they did not get 
back into the market the publishers were justified, in a 
measure, in their liberality; for this method brings to the 
attention of teachers and school officials the Jatest and 
best educational thought as nothing else can do. But 
serious menace has arisen to this custom. Several firms 
have recently been established whose practice it is to 
correspond with and visit teachers and school officials 
for the purpose of buying from them the books which 
have been sent for examination. So freely have these 
examination copies been distributed that thousands of 
teachers have found themselves burdened with books 
which they could not use in their work and which were 
consequently of little or no value to them. Moreover, 
this liberality on the part of the publishers has naturally 
given the impreszion to the teaching fraternity that the 
cost of these books is trifling; and they have thoucht- 
lessly sold them into the market without realizing the in- 
justice they were doing both to author and publisher. So 
successful have these firms been in their canvass that it 
often happens, when an agent has secured a good adop- 
tion, that the publisher does not sell a single copy of the 
book introduced. The order goes to the dealer, who is 
able to sell the books at a large discount and yet make 
a larger margin of profit than the publisher would 
expect to secure, Now these books were given 


December 4, 1783, Jefferson proposed exploration of 
Pacific Northwest. 

May 11, 1792, Columbia river discovered by Captain 
Gray. 

Explorations of Lewis and Clark, 1804-6. 

April 12, 1811, Astoria founded. 

August 14, 1848, organized as territory. 

February 14, 1850, admitted as a state. 

Children of school age, 145,000. 

School expenditures, $2,200,000. 

Population, 500,000. 

One-third people agriculturalists. 

One-fifth manufacturers. 

Square miles, 94,560. 

Farms in Oregon, 35,837. 

Acres in farms, 10,000,000. 

Value of farms, $175,000,000. 

Average size of farms, 281 acres. 

Pay farm help $5,000,000. 

Breadstuffs, $9,000,900. 

Frunes, strawberries, and apples are leading fruits, 
netting $2,100,000. 

Sell 50,000,000 gallons of milk. 

Average gallons of milk per can is twenty-seven 
greater than in the United States. 

Fruit trees, 6,590,000. 

Hops, 16,900,000 pounds. 

Poultry, 1,800,000. 

Value poultry, $4,500,000. 

Eggs, 10,000,000 dozen. 

Hay, $2,000,000. 

Cereals, $440,000. 

Vegetables, $200,000. 

Fish, $3,090,000. 

Standing timber, 300,000,000,000 feet. 

Value of timber, $2,600,000,000. 

Cut each year, 1,000,000,000 feet. 

Mines yield $2,000,000. 

Foreign commerce, $14,000,000. 

One thousand six hundred and seventy-one miles of 
railroad. 

United States has 23,355,816 acres of land awaiting 
settlers. 

State has 259,000 acres of school land for sale at $2.50 
an acre, of which any citizen of the United States may 
purchase 326 acres ($800), and payment may be made in 
five years, fifty cents an acre each year. 








One hundred and sixty acres of government land may 
be had free if one will irrigate it. 


PORTLAND. 


Population in 1850, &21, 

Populaticn in 1904, 125,000, 

Twenty-three thousand fifty-six children of school age. 
Cuts 400,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 

Jobbing trade, $175,000,000, 

Bank deposits, $35,000,000, 

Manufactures, $59,000,000, 

One hundred and sixty-three miles street railway. 
Healthiest city in United States. 

$3,582,795 for new buildings last year. 
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BERNARD SHAW ON “SHAKESPEARE,” 


Bernard Shaw delivered a letture on “Shakespeare” at 
Kensington town hall, London, in which he says that 
Shakespeare the writer was not God. Shakespeare the 
man was not an illiterate, good-for-nothing blackguard, 
but was merely a middle-class man. Shakespeare was 
supremely imaginative, the greatest master of language 
that ever was, and of verbal music, with an enormous 
power of characterization and “tremendous fun.” 

After his remarks upon Shakespeare's middle-class 
origin and instincts, Mr. Shaw set out to prove that in 
his early “romantic” plays Shakespeare was just writing 
what the public wanted, and that in his heart he was a 
pessimist. 

“Shakespeare failed as a philosophic guide. He had no 
religicn, no politics, no great concerns. He was a nar- 
row-minded middle-class man.” As an artist, however, 
Mr. Shaw would have had hardly anything too good to 
say about Shakespeare—if only he hadn’t written in 
blank verse. Blank verse is a thing you could teach a 
cat if it had an ear. An enormous mass of the blank 
verse in the plays isn’t poetry at all. 

Yet he made even this blank verse musical. There was 
a charm even ahout such a line as “Thou damn’d and 
luxurious mountain goat.” 

Finally Mr. Shaw put it to his audience that they were 
just fascinated by the magic of Shakespeare's speech into 
idolizing everything that he wrote, whether it were true 
or no. 
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GROWTH OF CO-EDUCATION. 


In 1875 ninety-seven colleges and universities admitted 
women on the same terms as men, and 1,923 women ac- 
cepted the privilege. Ry 1896 the number of institutions 
had increased to 282, and the number of students to 9,439, 
while in 1902 there were 330 co-educational institutions 
and 22,507 women students. The ratio of women stu- 
dents to the total number of undergraduates in 1873 was 
7.7; in 1890 it was 19.5, and in 1902 was 24.7. 

Seventy-one per cent. of all the institutions for higher 
education in the ceuntry are now co-educational, and if 
the Catholic colleges, which have not yet recognized the 
principle, were excluded, the ratio would he more than 
eighty per cent. In twenty-seven states and two terri- 
tories women now have the right to vote for school offi- 
cers, and in many of them they are eligible to serve on 
boards of education. 

In 1302 two women, in Colorado and Idaho, 
held the position cf state superintendent of schools, 
eleven the position of city superintendent, 324 county 
superintendent, while seventy-two per cent. of all 
the teachers in the public schools of the country were 
women. President McKinley recognized the principle of 
equality by appointing a woman to the office of superin- 
tendent of Indian schools, which until 1898 had always 
been held by a man. 
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The distribution of the 37,585 women college students 
in 1902 shows 1,074 studying medicine, 162 dentistry, 218 
pharmacy, 165 law, and 108 theology. 
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WHAT SCIENTIFIC FARMING DOES. 


Few farmers now dcubt that scientific farming pays. 
Object lessons of the practical value of many innovations 
once derided as fads have been too numerous and’ con- 
vincing. The latest illustration comes from Iowa, where 
one man’s tireless and intelligent efforts are credited 
with adding 100,090,000 bushels to the state’s corn crop 
for 1904. It is estimated that $30,000,000 has been added 
to the value of this year’s crop as compared with previous 
years and that far greater gains will be recorded when 
the newly introduced system shall have become general. 

The man who has wrought what is almost a modern 
miracle is Professor P. G. Holden of the Iowa Agricul- 





tural College. He turned his attention to the matter of . 


Iowa’s falling corn crops, thoroughly investigated con- 
ditions and feund a remedy. He induced increasing 
numbers of farmers to follow his directions as to the te- 
lection of seed and preparing the ground for planting. 
Only the most perfect kernels from the earliest, largest 
ears of corn are used for seed purposes, and scientific 
methods of tillage follow the planting. In consequence 
the average yield per acre rose in one year from twenty- 
seven and one-half to forty bushels.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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FLY-LEAF MEMORANDA. 


Every now and then you will find in some periodical 
an item relating to the subject of a book in which you 
are interested, It is a good plan to enter on the fly-leaf 
a reference to this passage, so that you may find it again 
when needed. Such notes, neatly written in pencil, do no 
harm, and will often save you much time. You may in 
the same way make notes of the numbers of pages in 
which you have been specially interested. A corres- 
pondent writes to us asking whether we recommend 
“marking books.” To this extent we certainly do, pro- 
vided the beok fs not so fine an edition that it should be 
kept as spotless as can be. Besides, very light pencil 
notes can be removed in a moment without harm to any 
page. But the marking cf books that extends to disfigur- 
ing them will never be done by any one who realizes 
how long a good book may continue to delight new 
readers, ana to bring them help in right living and think- 
ing.—"‘From “Books and Reading,” in St. Nicholas, 
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IDAHO. 
Organized as a territory .............+... Mareh 3, 1863, 
Admitted as a state ....... Cid ut teen scene July 3, 1890 
AVON, OQUNGRO WENN os - i.nstcdoce ons Conaaeas 34,800 
Populations in. 1963 tans. cid piss cc dic ivavosedade 200,(00 
Gold, silver, and IAG 4... iwc ek. SUES RS $16,461,918 
Farm property; VAIGG.. 0.60 Sic Sine wabeeees . $69,271 202 
Farm products “SR... -p<:,s0n0steepens een -.+ $18,051,625 
Live GtOGK;. VAIGE: taaki cscs cess cadet «s+. $21,657,974 
Manufactures, Wali@:... 0306085. eae $4,040,851 
Wooded area, square miles ............02206. 35,000 
——_—_———-—— +0 © -0-@-e-@ -e- —_______ -—_ 
MONTANA. 
Organized as a territory .........0-.eeeeees May 26, 1£64 
Admitted as a state .... 0... cece cece November §&, 1889 
te. a rere oe 146,080 
Population in 190% .......ccccccccsce os tune 275,000 
Gold, silver, coprer, and lead ....... er 
Farm property) -VO@lue. ... 6... ce eteibecceect $117,859,823 
PAY WOOO WHO 055 00'0 09.00 000-0 2bheeene $28,616,957 
Live. sQDCK, Nieema adie Sc «83-0 chs cone ons oes. $52,161,833 
Manufact urea s Vine 6 iso d e068 caied See eSaewe $57,075,824 
Coal,. tons’. .civeAtes. : ba sick Oi VS tas ott 1,442,569 


Wooded area, square miles .........ceeceees 42,000 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR EVENING SCHOOLS. By William 
Estabrook Chancellor. New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
eage: American Book Company. Cloth. 112 pp. 

I have long wondered why some publisher did not bring 
out books especially for evening schools. It has been 
little short of wicked to make young people, semi-adults, 
use for two hours,after a hard day’s work, the same books 
that children use who are in school five hours a day, with 
no interruption in their school progress. Now that a be- 
ginning has been made all publishers will make evening 
school editions. 

Mr. Chancellor is one of the most wide-awake school 
men and indomitable workers who has ever entered the 
field. He is making many remarkably good books, and 
all on new lines. He is a genius with elements of the 
master. 

One takes no chances who ventures a guess that by 
and by day school books will utilize some of the ideas of 
the evening school editions. For instance, Mr. Chan- 
cellor directly, plainly, skilfully gives students what they 
ought to know without wasting time and energy in work- 
ing out schemes. For illustration in a page and a half 
he tells about the public schools, what they are, and why, 
about providing public money for the public schools, 
about the state superintendent of schools, about the city 
board of education, about the value of an edneation, and 
the importance of the public schools. The whole subject 
is taught and impressed upon the student in a page and a 
half. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. By Henry Thew Stephen- 
son, Indiana University. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 357 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

The best feature of the severe criticism of the Shake- 
speare enthusiasts, and of the exploitation of the doubts 
as to the connection of William Shakspar with the plays 
that bear the name of William Shakespeare, is the re- 
search that has been called forth on the part of the cham- 
pion of the great player. This study of early London is 
one of the contributions called forth by the skepticism of 
the day, and the book is invaluable to students of English 
literature of early times. Here are presented in charm- 
ing description, and with interesting illustrations, the 
theatres, taverns. clubs, cathedrals, and social activities 
of England, until after the time of Shakespeare. Will 
the time ever come that high school] students will be ex- 
pected to read such a book as this entire in a few even- 
ings and write or recite upon it? Until they do our schocl 
study of classic English will limp badly. 


NATURE STUDY LESSONS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
By Mrs. Lida B. McMurry. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 191 pp. Price,.60 cents, net. 
This is a usable series of nineteen lessons on animal 

life and ten on plant life. The absence of illustrations is 
in strange contrast with most of the books of the day, 
but this absence is the key to the author's plan, which is 
in no sense to give information or provide attraction, 
but rather to help the teacher to lead the class to observe 
animals and plants carefully, and draw their own con- 
clusions as to the reasons why nature does what she does 
as she does it. 

The method of mixing questions, answers, and sugges- 
tions in the text is so out of the ordinary that we are not 
prepared to express an opinion upon its merit. Prob- 
ably the teacher will give little heed as to the way the 
suggestions and helps come to her. so long as they are 
definitely advantageous to her in the work of the school. 
THE BUCKWALTER READERS. The Easy 

By Geoffrey Buckwalter, Philadelphia. 

Parker P. Simmons, publisher. 

It is quite unusnal to find a primer in these days with- 
out colored illustrations, one indeed in which art is a sec- 
ondary consideration. The book is merely a well graded 
reading book fer beginners with the skilful repetition of 
words with which children find difficulty. The first 
twenty pages are in script, the next twenty use both 
script and print type, and the rest of the book is in print 
type. The selections for reading are such as to interest 
the small child. 


Primer. 
New York: 


HALF HOURS WITH THE LOWER ANIMALS— 
PROTOZOANS, SPONGES, CORALS, SHELLS, IN- 
SECTS, AND CRUSTACEANS. By Charles Frederick 
Holder, LL. D. New York, Chicago, and Cincinnati: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 236 pp. 

Nature study is made unusually attractive in the realm 
of the lower animals by Dr. Holder, who has won fame in 
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writing for the fireside. More than thirty books on na- 
ture and her wonders. Although scarcely past fifty he 
has to his credit some of the best popular works on 
animals that have appeared in this country. He is a 
teacher as well as a writer, a man with literary instincts 
as keen as the scientific, one who enjoys knowing about 
the works of the Creator, and equally enjoys leading 
others into an appreciation of the marvels of the uni- 
verse. 

HOW TO TELT. STORIES TOG CHILDREN. By 
Cone Bryant. Boston: Houghton, 
Cloth. 260 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Nowhere else have I found such an important com- 

bination-as here for the teacher who would tell the best 

stories in the best way with the best results. There are 
fourteen stories for the kindergarten and grade I., ten 
for grades II. and III., nine for grades IV. and VY. The 
grading is admirably done. There are given the titles of 
seventy bocks, from which good stories for pupils may 

be taken. In the “Introduction” the author gives a 

vivid experience which makes clear the fact that old and 

young alike are charmed ‘ty a well-told story. The pur- 

pose of story-telling is well set forth; how to select 

stories to tell is clearly explained; the adaptation of a 

story to the telling is skilfully explained, and then the 

author tells how to teil a story. In every respect the 
book is useful to the teacher and attractive to the pupils. 


Sara 
Mifflin & Co. 


LE VOYAGE DE M. PERRICHON. By Labiche and 
Martin. Edited and annotated by Professor John R 
Effinger, University of Michigan. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A Frenck comedy in four acts, that was first presented 
with great success in 1860, and as successfully revived in 
after vears. Lahiche is known as one of the most emi- 
nent of French dramatic authors, his forte being comely. 
This play is quite colloquial in its style. Its chief con- 
ception is that gratitude is a heavy burden for the or- 
dinary person to bear. Notes and vocabulary accompany 
the text. 


MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. Revised edi- 
tion by Philip Van Ness Myers. Boston. New York, 
Chicago, Uondon:. Ginn & Co. Cloth. 767 pp Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.59; mailing price, $1.55 
The entire series of Myers’ histories, ancient and 

modern, is as attractive for teaching and for study as any 

school or college text-books in this line. The revision is 
made necessary not hy anv weakness or imperfection in 
the original. but because of the mcdification and unifica- 
tion of the modern courses of study, and the author has 
taken advantage of the occasion to introduce every latest 
attraction in historical information and publisher's art, 
and brings the story down to 800 A. D. The new “Me- 
diaeval and Modern History” goes back and takes up the 
narrative again with the fall of Rome,—a method of pro- 
cedure which is strictly pedagogical. The student thus 
begins his study of the Middle Ages with a review of the 
transition period from 476 to &00, the classification of 
which is still an open question among leading authorities. 

This plan not only gives the usual advantages of a re- 

view, but also has the important effect of impressing on 

the student the essential continuitv of history, which ar- 
bitrary cross-sectioning tends so often to destroy. 





Women in this country as well as abroad will be grati- 
fied te learn that Professor Otto Heller, who is an uncon- 
verted skeptic as regards the artistic capacitv of woman- 
Kind, frankly admits that one cannot name the foremost 
living writers in Germany without including several 
women. 

In his “Studies in Modern German Literature’ (Ginn 
& Co.), Professor Heller devotes considerable space to the 
woman writer of the nineteenth century. He traces in 
the story of her increasing influence and power the signs 
of a wholesome and cheering advance. 


—_—Oo-— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Studies in Modern German Literature.’”’ _By Otto Heller. — 
““ Butterflies and Bees.” (Vol. II.) By M. W. Morley. Price, 60 eents 
——** The Principles of Argumentation.”’ By George Pierce and H. B. 
Huntington. Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


*“*Qur Government.” By J. A. James and A. H. Sanford. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Old Tales and Modern Ideals.” By J. H. Phillips. ——‘‘ The 
Hygiene of the Schoolroom.”” By Wm. F. Barry..—* Georgia History 
Stories.” By J. Harris Chappell. } 


J New York: Silver, Burdett & Co 
*““Our First Century.” By George Cary Eggleston. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. ; ; 
** Southern Writers.’”’ Edited by W 
York: The Macmillan Company. — 


Price, $1.20. 


P. Trent. Price, $1.10. New 
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The Text-book Problem Solved 


SELECTED MODERN TEXT-BOOKS FOR ALL SCHOOLS 


FOR THE GRADES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS . 
GEOGRAPHY HISTORY 





} ing’ , Tnited States 1.40 
Tarr and MeMurry’s Geographies. A Two-book, Channing's Student S History of the United » $1. 
. ; P Coman and Kendall's History of England, 1.25 
a Three-book, and a Five-book Series. ‘ : ‘ 2 
. J, Botsford’s Ancient History for Beginners, 1.50 
McMurry’s Type Studies from the Geography of “ Rye . 
neh Botsford’s History of Greece, 1.10 
the United States, $ .50 i : d 
; «oe : : Botsford’s History of Orient and Greece, 1.20 
MecMurry’s Excursions and Lessons in Home : 
“agi Botsford’s History of Rome, : 1.10 
Geography, -50 Ad ’ Euro Histo 1.40 
Chamberlain’s How We Are Fed, ie eee pee 
Chamberlain’s How We Are Clothed, -40 PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography, 1.00 
HISTORY Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography, 1.10 
1g i F Ni ys 1.40 
Channing’s First Lessons in United States Tars s Elementaty Physical Geography 
History, .60 ° 
Channing’s Short History of the United States, -90 ENGLISH 
McMurry’s Pioneer History Stories, 3 vols., each .40 Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and English Com- 
Hart’s Source Readers of American History, 4 vols. position, 1.00 
Elson’s Side-Lights on American History, 2 vols., Lewis’s First Manual of Composition, -60 
each .75  Lewis’s Second Manual of Composition, .90 
Dickson’s From the Old World to the New, .50 Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to Study of Rhetoric, .90 
Dickson’s Hundred Years of Warfare, 50 Huntington’s Elements of English Composition, 60 
Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England, .90 Gayley and Young's Principles and Progress of Eng- 
lish Poetry, : 1.10 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE Brooke-Carpenter’s English Literature, 1.00 
Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English, 2 MATHEMATICS 


Books, each 40 Hall and Knight’s Algebras. 
Woodley and Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in Fisher and Schwatt's Algebras. 
English Grammar, -40 Sckultze’s Elementary Algebra 1.10 
Woodley and Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in Schultze and Sevenoak’s Geometry 1.10 
English Language and Grammar, _ «65 Holgate’s Elementary Geometry 1.10 
Lambert and Foering’s Trigonometry -60 


MATHEMATICS 


McLellan and Ames’ Arithmetics. 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 


Hopkins and Underwood’s Arithmetics. Crew’s Elements of Physics, 1.10 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Rudiments of Algebra, .69 Crew and Tatnall’s Laboratory Manual of Physics, -90 
Hopkins and Underwood's First Book of Algebra, .50 Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics, 1.10 
: Nichol’s Outlines of Physics, 1.40 

READING AND SPELLING Arey’s Elementary Chemistry, -90 

Waddell’s School Chemistry, zt 


Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers —6 Books. 


Chancellor’s Graded City Spellers — 10 Books OTHER SUBJECTS 


Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physiology, 1.00 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING Peabody’s Studies in Anatomy, Physiology and 

Hygiene, 1.10 
Macmillan’s Pocket Classics Series. 21 Numbers, Bailey's Botany, 1.10 
especially adapted for the Grades, now ready, Davenport's Introduction to Zoology, 1.10 

each .25 Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Econo- 
Wilson’s Nature Readers — 2 Books, each .35 mics, 1.00 
Wright’s Heart of Nature Series, 3 vols., each 30 Barss’s Nepos — Twenty Lives, -90 
Holden’s Real Things in Nature, .65  Bain’s Ovid, 1.10 
Murche’s Science Readers — 6 Books. von Minckwitz’s Cicero, 1.25 
Ball’s Elements of Greek, 1.00 
PENMANSHIP Hewett’s German Reader, 1.00 
Trotter's Geography of Commerce, 1.10 
Macmillan’s Series of Writing Books. 7 Numbers, Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence, @5 
each, per dozen, -50  Ashley’s American Government, 1.00 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


JTEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 26-27-28: Georgia Educational 
Association, Athens. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Association, 
Put-in Bay Island, Ohio, N. H. 
Chaney, Youngstown, President. 

June 28-29-30: National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Negro Youth, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

June 29: The Colored State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. = 

July 10-12: American 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania States 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: Internaticnal Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
Bowdoin College is booming as she 


has not before in many years. Her 
commencement exercises absolutely 
led to an overflow. The public 


houses could not care for the alumni, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

KEENE. There was an exception- 
ally good county institute held in 
this city on May 26. Three lecturers 
were from Massachusetts, Prince, 
Thompson, and Winship. 

The city is much delighted in reg- 
istering the largest number of public 
bequests ever recorded in New 
Hampshire. The total amount of 
the public bequests of Mrs. Edward C. 
Thayer was more than $500,000, and 
they went to forty different worthy 
objects, mostly for educational insti- 
tutions and purposes. There is $100,- 
000 for a summer home for working 
girls and weary mothers. 


VERMONT. 

Edward Day Collins has just been 
elected principal of the State Normal 
school at Johnson, Vt. 

Mr. Collins is a graduate of Yale, 
class of ‘96, and after receiving the 
degree of Ph. D. from that university 
he acted as instructor in history 
there. Recently he has written a 
school history of Vermont, published 
by Ginn & Co. 

Norwich Wniversity, the military 
college of the state, takes its students 
on a ten-days’ camping tour of the 
state. They will march a reasonable 
distance each day and camp when 
night overtakes them. 


Institute of. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Old South lectures 
for the summer of 1905 will begin 
July 12. The course will te upon 
“The Story of Massackusetts,” the 
several lectures being as follcws:— 

July 12—“The Men Who Came in 
the Mayflower.” 

July 19—‘John Winthrop in Old 
England and New England.” 

July 26—“How the Settlements 
Spread from Boston to Berkshire.” 

August 2—“‘Samuel Adams and the 
Town Meetings before the Revolu- 
tion.” 

August 9—‘‘The Building of the 
Railroads and the Cotton Mills.” 


August 16—“‘The Anti-Slavery 
Leaders and the Great War Gov- 
ernor.” 

August 23—“The Massachusetts 


Poets and the History Which They 
Teach.” 

August 30—‘“The 
Schools and Colleges.” 

Pupils may secure tickets through 
their teachers. 

Ry a vote of 1,351 to 458, the gradu- 
ates of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technclogy have. declared against 


Story of the 


the proposed agreement for an alli- 





Director Summer School of Philosophy, Oak- 
land, Maine. 


ance between the institute and Har- 
vard University, and the 1,060 non- 
graduates who voted have taken the 
same action, although by a smaller 
relative majority, the vote standing 
376 in favor and 684 against. 

Professor Hugo Munsterberg, au- 
thor of “American Traits,’ ‘““Psychol- 
ogy and Life,” etc., has been hon- 
ored by the German government with 
a call to oecupy the chair of philos- 
ophy at the University of Konigs- 
berg, a professorship which has es- 
pecial attractions, hecause it was oc- 
cupied for over thirty years by Im- 
manuel Kant. Professor Munster- 
herg has decided, however, to remain 
at Harvard University, where he is 
professor of psychology. 

WEBSTER. James A. Lobhan, re- 
elected principal of high school, with 
$100 increase in salary. Five other 
teachers have increase in salary. 

SPENCER. David Prouty gave 
the town its high school building, 
and annually the senior class places 
flowers upon his grave on Memorial 
day, 

FRAMINGHAM. A fine new 
schcol building will be ready for oc- 
cupancy in September. 











ANDOVER. For an account of 
bird-study in this town see the edi- 


torial on “Opera Glasses” in this 
issue, 
WESTPORT. District Superin- 


tendent Ernest P. Carr and Medical 
Inspector Dr. E. W. Burt have waged 
a vigorous warfare for better school 
buildings, cleaner buildings, and a 
cleaner personal appearance on the 
part of the pupils. It seems incred- 
ible that Westport is out of step, but 
if Carr and Burt are to be believed, 
there is no doubt of it. Here Horace 
Mann made one of his first addresses 
as secretary of the state board of 
education. 


CONNECTICUT. 
TARTFORD. Arthur Deevin 
Call, second North district, is awak- 
ening an unusual interest. He has 
increased the interest in compcsiticn 
or essay work to an unprecedented 
extent. This is largely due to the 
dignity given it by the booklet idea 
in preparing and presenting it. He 
has given an ethical turn to all 
school work by a course of twelve 
lectures to teachers and parents by 
himself, the principles of which are 

utilized in the daily work. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK. 
ILION. There 


STATES. 


are few places in 
the country in which there is so 
much that is intelligently progres- 
sive in school work as in Illion. Su- 
perintendent A. W. Abrams is a man 
every way capable of filling the posi- 
tion of superintendent of a city ten 
times the size of Ilion, and yet is 
more than content to work out ideals 
in asmall city. In the columns of 
the Journal of Education, editorially 
and otherwise, from time to time will 
be found the fruitage of a visit to this 
city by the editor. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


Booklets are out announcing the 
summer session of the Iowa State 
Normal school, which opens at 
Cedar Falls on June 10 and iasts 
eight weeks. Manual training, do- 
mestic science, and kindergarten are 
among the new things offered at the 
session. 

Professor. H. H. Kent. a graduate 
of Iowa State Normal, of class 1902, 
recently suffered the loss of his wife, 
formerly Miss Ada B. Sullivan, a 
rimary teacher of the Oskaloosa 
echools, by blood poisoning. She 
left a young son, which survived her 
some twenty days. Professor Kent 
has the sympathy of a large circle of 
friends in this bereavement. He 
will continue at the head of the 
Buffalo Lake, Minn., schools another 
year. He may, thereafter, pursue 
higher university study in scme 
eastern institution. 

In the selection of a successor to 
Superintendent Coffeen at Mason 
City, Superintendent Brandenburg of 
the Capital Park schools, Des 
Moines, took the board on final 
ballot. 

Superintendent Dukes of Esther- 
ville succeeds Superintendent 
Buechle at Independence. 

The choice of a man to succeed 
Superintendent Finley at Oskaloosa 
fell to Superintendent F. W. Else of 











the Mount Pleasant schools. The 
board have been paying $1,700, but 
started Superintenfent Else at 
$1,600, his salary at Mt. Pleasant be- 
ing $1,200. 

Floyd County teachers’ summer 
school will hold from June 12 to 
July 8, in the Charles City high 
school. The faculty are as follows: 
Superintendent C. A. Kent, Charles 
City, psychology, child study. and 
didactics; Superintendent Ee. F. 
Fisher, Nora Springs, economics, 
school law, and civics; Professor W. 
F, Finke, Charles City College, 
grammar, methods, school manage- 
ment, and United States history: 
Professor W. G. Baab, Charles City 
College, arithmetic, algebra: Super- 
intendent S. R. Fitz, Rockford, geog- 
raphy, physiology, and physics; Su- 
perintendent EF. C. Hill, Nashua, or- 
thography, music, reading, and agri- 
culture; Miss Bertha Caldwell, Fort 
Dodge. primary work; L. Viola 
Waller, Charles City schools, writ- 
ing; Ed Amherst Ott of Chicago, Dr. 
W. H. Seymour of Chicago, Presi- 
dent F. E. Hirsch of Charles City 
College, and Superintendent C. A. 
Kent, lecture through the session. 

The Northeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association will meet at Waterloo 
in October. Superintendent C. A. 
Kent of Charles City is unanimously 
re-elected for next year at a raise of 
$100, making it $1,600. 

The new state organization among 
high schools for the inter-conirol of 
high school meets and high school 
athletic contests is well under suc- 
cessful wav, over fiftv high schools 
in the state having sent in member- 
ship fees and enrollment the first 
three months of its organization. 
The rules do not go into force, how- 
ever, until next September. The 
essential restrictions are principally 
as follows:— 

Any publie high school of the state 
becomes a member by the principal 
signing, and the school paying the 
annual dues of a dollar. 

A board of control of three are 
chosen at the time of the Christmas 
association meeting of the state 
teachers at Des Moines each year. 

The board of control shall have 
charge of all athletic contests be- 
tween schools; no school may play a 
school, not a member, without per- 
mission of the state board of ath- 
letic control. The board has charge 
of all inter-high school meets, inter- 
prets rules, provides suitable ban- 
ners, certificates, or medals awarded 
the championship in various field 
and track meets, decides all protests, 
etc., etc. 

The rules provide, among other 
things, that: All contestants shall 
be undergraduates, take part no 
longer than fovr.years, be regular 
members in good standing (passing 
at least three regular studies), shall 
not be twenty-one years old at the 
opening of school in September to 
enter contests. The principal or a 
faculty member must accompany the 
team out-of-town; no contestant 
shall receive any remuneration for 
service rendered on the team save 
transportation and lodging expense: 
at least three days prior to a contest 
the names of proposed contestants 
shall be submitted from each side, 
with the certification that they are 
‘up to passing” in studies, and are 
eligible according to the state rules; 
coaches and other outsiders shall 
not officiate in any contest except 
by consent of all schools competing; 
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football, basket ball, baseball, and 
other contests shall be governed by 
the official rules, except that in foot- 
ball the halves shall not exceed 
twenty-five minutes except by agree- 
ment. 

HARDIN COUNTY. Ella B., 
Chassell, county superintendent, is 
to have an educational day at the 
Towa city Chautauqua on July 28. 
It will be the banner county educa- 
tional contest day on record appar- 
ently. Mrs. Chassell is also to be in 
charge of a Woman’s day at the 
same Chautauqua. 


OHIO. 


Canton, O., was eminently wise in 
choosing as a successor to Mr. 
Sarver Superintendent Baxter of Mt. 
Vernon, one of the ablest and most 
highly esteemed educators in the 
state. 

STEUBENVILLE. Superintendent 
E. M. VanCleve of the public schools 
has been re-elected for a term of 
three years at a salary of $2,500 per 
year. The action was taken after a 
recommendation by the teachers and 
discipline committee. The action of 
the board will meet with approval by 
the people of Steubenville, as Super- 
intendent VanCleve has given emi- 
nent satisfaction since coming here. 


MISSOURI. 


SALEM. Prefessor W. H. Lynch, 
principal of the schools here for four- 
teen years, has resigned, and goes 
into business in Springfield. He was 
at Mountain Grove for thirteen years, 
and has been in four cther cities. 
In forty-one years he has lost but 
nine days. He was a scldier in the 
Tnited States army for three years, 
being promoted from private to cap- 
tain under General Sherman. He has 
done more than any other educator, 
probably, toward promoting the wise 
use of the newspaper in the schools. 





ILLINOIS. 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY. The 
fourth annual educational excursion 
of the County Farmer Boys’ Experi- 
ment Club and Girls’ Home Culture 
Club goes to the college of agricul- 
ture and experiment station of Wis- 
consin at Madison, June 2, staying 
over night. They will reach Madi- 
son at 12.30 noon on the 2d, and 
leave at 2.15 p. m. on the 3d. They 
will be shown by experts through 
the state dairy barn, stock judging 
building, horse barn and veterinary 
building, various breeds of live 
stock, crops on the experiment farm, 
the dairy school building, the horti- 
cultural-physics building, the horti- 
cultural grounds, agricultural hall, 
chemical and bacteriological labora- 
tories, science hall, geological and 
biological museum, machine shops, 
the armory and gymnasium, engi- 


neering building and uipment, 
joint Historical-University. rf ar} 


chads for ® boat rid Satureie 
or e 
noon on Lake Monona for those 





it. < 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. No corporal 
punishment for a month with 14,000 
pupils, and no rule against it. Bight 
large schools had so near no tardi- 
ness that punctuality was 99.9 per 
cent. for March. 

LOGAN. President Ostin of the 
State College at this place, commis- 
sioner of educational exhibits at the 
Portland Exposition, is sure of hav- 
ing one of the best presentations of 
school work at the Fair. It will be 
be “ad the best that the state has ever 

ad. 





Nature Study Clubs. 


The plan of Doubleday; Page & Co, 
for the developing of nature study 
clubs is as attractive as it is unique. 
It is impossible to present the scheme 
in a mere suggestive notice, but it in- 
cludes a free quarterly and a course 
of six free lectures grandly illus- 
trated, by lecturers of national repu- 
tation, and with the best slides that 
Science and art can produce. J. H. 
Brown, care of Doubleday, Page & 
Co.. New York, will send you full 
particulars. 





SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 








ENGLISH 


Painter's Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 





120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 














SAMPLE OFFER 
on high-grade bench- 
ei artsecune 


ing, enables you to 
jester claims, prac- 


ally gratis. P- 
lea tall . 16 years’ ex- 
perience. Fine new 

. E. H. SHEL- 
DON &CO. 277 Mad- 
ison St., Chicago. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 
New School Edition, 25 Cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 














WE MANUFACTURE WATER COLOR BOXES 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades; Intermediate and Grammar Grades; Highand N orm 
Schools. Also Colors in Whole Pans, Half Pans, Cakes, and Tubes. 


— 
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emmy 7 216 & 218 Clarendon Si. 





WADSWORTH, 


(INcorPORATED) 


82 & 84 Washington St. 


Ny 


BOSTON 


FACTORIES AND COLOR WORKS, MALDEN, MASS. 
Send for our descriptive list. 


HOWLAND & CO. 
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Re Holden Book Covers... 


The Text-books are Made to Last Nearly Twice as Long. 

Kept Clean, Neat and Healthful. 

| Not Dilapidated, Worn Out and Filthy. 

| Protected from the Daily Handling, Wear and Soiling. 
| Treated with Greater Respect by the Pupils. 

| Inventoried at a Greater Value. 

| Less Liable to Spread Contagious Diseases. 





When an outfit of the Holden Self Binders and Transparent Paper is supplied each teacher’s 
desk, damages to the binding and leaves can be repaired as soon as they occur, saving from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a year in each schoolroom, at a cost of but 25 cents. 


| The Holden System for Preserving Books 


Adopted by over 1650 School Boards. 


Sample s on re quest. 





THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. = ™. 


C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 




















THE MAGAZINES. 


—The leading article in the June 
Atlantic is a remarkably entertain- 
ing study by John Burroughs of the 
question of the protective coloration 
of birds, which has caused so much 
dispute among scientists. Timely 
and momentous issues are authori- 
tatively considered in an article on 
“Federal Rate Regulation,’ by Ray 
Morris, managing editor of the Rail- 
road Gazette; in “The Cause of South 
American Revolutions,” by George A. 
Chamberlain, lately» an Americar 
consul in Brazil; in “A Letter from 
Paris,” by Alvan F. Sanborn, the 
author of “Paris and the Social Revo- 
lution,” and in “Generosity and Cor- 
ruption” by George W. Alger of the 
New York bar. Miss Agnes Repplier 
furnishes the second of a series of 
delightful papers reminiscent of her 
childhood in a convent school. In 
view of the recent agitation over Dr. 
Osler’s humorous proposal for the re- 
tirement of men over forty, and Mr. 
Carnegie’s recent endowment for the 
pensioning of college professors, the 
reader will find an especially timely 
interest in James Lincoln’s remark- 
able story, “Superannuated.” There 
is another excellent story by Arthur 
Colton, a thoughtful paper on ‘“‘Some2 
Aspects of Japanese Painting,’ by 
Walter M. Cabot, poems by Richard 
Watson Gilder and Frank Lillie Pol- 
lock, and the customary criticism of 
notable books. The second insta!l- 
ment of William Garrott Brown’s 
“The Tenth Decade of the United 
States,’ and the fourth of Miss Sher- 
wood’s “The Coming of the Tide,” 
are of special interest. 


—The June St. Nicholas is decid- 
edly an outdoor issue, as is fitting for 
a June magazine. The second in- 
stalment of Edwin W. Foster’s “Our 


Friends the Trees” introduces young 
readers to the horse-chestnut, the 
different birches and beeches, and 
other interesting denizens of our 
parks and woods. Joseph H. Adams’ 
“Practical Boy’ papers tell this 
month how to make tents, camp 
furniture, and water wheels; and Dr. 
Emma FE. Walker’s “First Aid to the 
Injured” articles treat of fractures. 
Then there is a delightfully illus- 
trated story of “How Some Flowers 
Got Their Names”; and that friend 
of wild things, Silas A. Lottride, re- 


counts his experiences ‘‘Photograph- 
ing a Wild Fox.” There are out- 
door pictures and rhymes; and two 
vacation stories, “The First Voyage 
of the ‘Brotherly Love,’” by Eliza- 
beth Hill, and “Ridge’s Triple Play,” 
by Marjorie Allison. 

—There is so distinct a war flavor 
to the June Century that it might 
well have been called a Memorial 
day issue. Thomas M. Semmes con- 
tributes “A Pupil’s Recollections of 


‘Stonewall’ Jackson’; Leighton 
Parks, very happily told, “What a 
Boy Saw of the Civil War’; Georgs 


Langdon Kilmer, “Boys in the Union 
Army,” a subject of growing inter- 
est; and “by one who followed him,” 
“Recollections of Jubal Early.” 
Four stories sound the same theme: 
“Miss Sally and the Enemy,” in 
Gouverneur Morris’s happiest vein; 
“In the Virginia Room,” by Arlo 
Rates, a story to read with heart full 
of sympathy; “Two Pensioners,” by 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, bubbling 
over with quiet fun; and Ruth Kim- 
ball Gardiner’s “John Edward’s 
Friend,” a Memorial day story of 
childish pity and patriotism. Coming 
down to later days, Captain Horace 
M. Reeve recounts the stirring story 
of “The Defence of Baler Church” by 
Spaniards in the Philippines, and 
Herbert J. Hagerman has much of 
interest to tell of “The Russian 
Court.” 


—‘ ‘The Lady from the Sea,” a new 
novelette by Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
appears complete in the June num- 
ber of Lippincott’s. As the title in- 
dicates, this is a tale of the sea, so 
thrilling, so romantic, so full of ad- 
venture that it compels devouring 
interest from its first to its last page. 
The paper by Professor Albert 
Schinz of Bryn Mawr College, on 
“An Opening for Girl College Gradu- 
ates Who Need None,”’ strikes a new 
note on a very popular subject. This 
author thinks that the more rights 
women have obtained in the past 
sixty years, the smaller has grown 
their influence in the world. The 
cause ef it he sets forth in a most 
significant and interesting article. 
There are several charming stories 
and sketches, and “The Walnuts and 
Wine” department keeps pace with 
the times in the live jokes and 
stories it brings forth this month of 
June. 





N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


JERSEY 


July <. 7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and | Shortest 
Sandy Hook Boats | Bicturesgue 


Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
sent to any address by C. M. 
BURT, Gen’l Passenger Agt., 


New Jersey Central, 143 Lib. 
erty St., New York City. Drop usa postal. 























Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


ENEELY & CO. 
WATERGP ET o he Say ' 
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Secondary Schools and Private 
Music Instructors. 
A PLAN FORCREDITING OUTSIDE sTUDY 
IN MUSIC UNDER PRIVATE INSTRUCT- 
ORS. 


A report on a high school music 
course (elective), prepared by a con- 
ference, under the auspices of the 
New England Education League, with 
co-cperative committees trom the 
Music Teachers’ Natio.al Association 


and the National Educational Asso- 
ciation (Music Section), was sub- 
mitted to the public early in 1504. 


This report has been extensively cir- 
culated, and has received the endorse- 
ment of tue Music Teachers’ National 
Association, the National Educational 
Association (Music Section), the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Ass cia- 
tion, and the general approval of the 
following: Harvard University, Tufts 
College, Wellesley College, New Enz- 
land Conservatory of Music, Smith 
College, Yale University, all the New 
England state secretaries of educa- 
tion, and many other leading edu- 
cators. 

Since this report was issued a num- 
ber of secondary schools in the larger 
cities of New England have consid- 
ered the introduction of advanced 
music study. In a few places the 
above named course has been in part 
adopted. The introduction of theo- 
retical stndies meets with ready ap- 
proval, since it entails bnt small ex- 
pense in addition to the present out- 
lay of music, especially in the larger 
schools. The adoption of courses in 
practical music might involve greater 
cost for instruction and facilities. 
Move time will, therefore, be required 
for the introduction of the complete 
course. 

Some school committees and sec- 
ondary school principals have recog- 
nized the educational injustice of ex- 
isting conditions, which _ require 
pupils to suspend outside study in 
music in order to maintain their 
standing in the prescribed studies. It 
seems, therefore, proper and neces- 
sary to provide for the recognition of 
outside music study under private in- 
structors, until a full course of music 
study can be conducted in the second- 
ary schools. 

In response to requests from sev- 
eral quarters the New England ad- 
visory board in music submits the 
following plan for crediting outside 
study in music (elective) in connec- 
tion with secondary school studies. 


PUPILS. 


Pupils electing under outside in- 
structors a course of study in voice, 
piano, organ, violin, or other instru- 
ment of the symphonic orchestra, 
should pass examination in the ele- 
mentary preparation entitled ‘Intro- 
ductory” (high school music course), 
and in sight-singing or ear-training; 
all. of which may be prescribed. The 
pupil’s work should develop technical 
skill; should lead to an intelligent in- 
terpretation of compositions studied, 
and to an appreciation of their con- 
tent; and should produce definite re- 
sults in sight-reading and in ear- 
training. If the pupil is not pursuing 
a theoretical course in music in the 
secondary school, arrangements 
should be made for regular theoreti- 
cal instruction, in connection with 
the instrumental or vocal study. A 
minimum for music study will com- 
prise one recitation-period per week, 


with cne hour for preparation per 
schocl day. 


SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 

The school authorities may submit 
to the outside instructors an outline 
for the preliminary examination, and 
a general outline of music study ar- 
ranged in yearly courses (both fur- 
nished hy the advisory board, if de- 
sired). They will provide the board 
with a statement of the number of 
pupils, the courses pursued, and the 
approximate date for examinations. 


OUTSIDE OR PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TORS. 

An instructor, upon examination of 
the pupil, will report to the school au- 
thorities at what point in the cours: 
the vupil is qualified to begin, and 
will also report monthly the number 
of recitations and the work of the 
pupil, rated according to the school’s 
system. of marking. Recitations 
should be open to visits of the school 
authorities. 


NEW ENGLAND ADVISORY 
BOARD IN MUSIC. 

The board may furnish, upon appli- 
cation, an outline for the preliminary 
examination. and a general outline of 
music study arranged in yearly 
courses for school authorities. It 
may also appoint persons to examine 
the pupils under ontside instructors 
in practical and theoretical work at 
the end of the term, semester, or year, 
as desired. 


EDUCATIONAL CREDIT. 

One recitation-period per week with 
one hour’s daily preparation (the lat- 
ter making five hours per week con- 
sidered as laboratory work) may be 
credited as two periods per week to- 
ward the fifteen hours minimum re- 
quired in secondary schools generally. 
In case of doubt as to the educational 
value of the above daily preparation 
in a particular field, one period may 
be credited. 


THE COST. 

The cost for outside instruction will 
be borne by the parent or guardian, 
as at present. The only cost to the 
school system will be the fees and ex- 
penses of the examiners. 

By this plan educational credit for 
the thorough study of music may be 
secured in the secondary school. 
Due entrance credit would probably 
be given later by other institutions, 
as is already the case with some col- 
leges. 
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A Popular Wedding Trip 





Is TO TAKE A D. & B. LINE STEAMER 


ACROSS LAKE ERIE. 


If you want a delightful wedding 
trip, take one of the new palatial 
steamers Eastern States or Western 
States, which run daily between De- 
troit and Buffalo. Staterooms and 
parlors reserved in advance. Send 
two-cent stamp for illustrated book- 
let. Address D. & B. Steamboat Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 


a 
> 


A teacher-in a lower west side pub- 
lic school recently received the fol- 
lowing letter: — 

“Kindly exculpate my son Moses 
from heing cne aggrigate day absent. 
Because his mother substanting sick, 
Moses had to sojourn to the house 
perpetual, so kindly apology him for 
not coming once day to schocl.”— 
New York Sun. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


THE SUMMER TERM 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue nye 
weeks. Courses will be given in Pedagogy. 
Physies, Chemistry, Botany, Nature y, 
Mathematics, History, German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. 





Credit is given on the college records for com- 
pleted courses. Location and climate unusu- 


attractive. Expenses moderate, 
a ees Prof. JAMES S. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 





CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 





July 5— August 16, 1905 
60 Instructors’ — 23 Departments. 

For College, High School and Grade Teachers 
Knowledge — Health — Pleasure. 

Special Mention :— Fine Courses in English, 
Languages, Sciences, History, Art, Mathe- 
matics, Shops. Full program of Nature 
Work. 

Inexpensive Living. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. 


Address THE REGISTRAR, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, emistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Gresk, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and a 8 : 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A Summer School of Philosophy, Oak- 
land R. F. D.34 Maine. For Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, and Those interested in 
Education. H. Wilbur, Director (Teachers 
College, Higher Diploma, 1900; The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Fellow in Education, 1902). 
Birch Circular. ; 











THREE WEEKS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


SELECT, personally-conducted 

tour in August. Number limited 
to ensure comfort and pleasant social 
conditions. An ideal vacation, minis- 
tering to body, mind, and spirit. Cool 
climate, romantic and historic sur- 
roundings. 12th season. Prospectus 
on application. 


F. H. PALMER, 
_ Editor “‘ Education,” 


Fifty Bromfield Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 


= 





Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 


Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
es year opens September 26th. Address 
1ENRY Ate. ot SovuTHwIck, Dean, 
Chickering Hali, Huntington Avenue, 3 





“Do you believe that a public office 
is a public trust?” 

“I do,” answered the South Ameri- 
ean president. “And I also believe 
that a man who assumes so much re- 
sponsibility should be liberally com- 
pensated.”—Washington Star. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER 7r cree 


wore” AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good untii the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


NO 


DUCATORS'’ 


HONEST 101 Tremont St., 


Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 





Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Railway Exchange, 


CHICAGO. 


XCHANGE 
Y. M,C, A, Bid 
Portiand, 


EFFECTIVE 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 





™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eeyiston St 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





TEACHERS WANTED txts su years Ps * 





EASTERN 3222 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


eee 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Old South Pilgrimage to 
Bedford, Mass. 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE OLD 
SOUTH HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
BOSTON. 


New 


The tenth annual pilgrimage of the 
Old South Histcrical Society will take 
place on Saturday, June 24, 1905. Tha 
plans contemplate a visit to New Bed- 
ford and Fairhaven, with an excur- 
sion by steamboat to the island of 
Cuttyhunk, the trip being mad2 in 
conjunction with the annual field day 
of the Old Dartmouth Historical So- 
ciety of New Bedford. The pilgrim- 
age is the most extensive one which 
the society has ever undertaken. Not 
only does it take the visitors farther 
from Boston than any of the earlier 
excursions, but it carries the pilgrims 
to a locality which is rich in attrac- 
tions, not only to those interested in 
early Massachusetts history, but to 
the general student as well. The boat 
trip to Cuttyhunk offers an excep- 
tional opportunity to visit the Eliza- 
beth Islands. The society invites all 
interested to join in this pilgrimage, 
especially the young people of Be ston, 
teachers and students, who have at- 
tended so regularly in the past. 

Tickets for the entire trip at $3.0), 
covering all fares, admissions, and 
luncheon, may be procured at the Old 








THe SCIENCE DURAAMLN, H 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. | 
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3 Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in @ 
3 every part of the country. 3 
. Teachers | 29-A‘Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 4 
+ * 
e A WM. F. JARVIS 5 4 
> 4 gency | ALVIN F. PEASE. 3| 
GF SOSS252~ $HGS1O9OSSSSS $OHOOS SSCOOHSHOFSHHHOOHSD COOOHOVED 
Some New Books | 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. | 
The Principles of Argumentation...... Pierce& Huntington. Ginn & Co., Boston, 81.25 | 
Studies in Modern German Literature......-..-- Heller. “ “ “ — 
Butterflies and Bees. (Vol. I1.)..........-.+-+++- Morley. Ey, Mag: 60 
The Elements of Railway Economics............ Acworth. Oxford University Press, dices 
Aristotie’s Politics .........-ccceeecereeer cece cees Jewett. J 5 ee me Pas 1.00 
Our Government . ....--.eeseeecccseeres James & Sanford. Cc harles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., — 
Old Tales and Modern Ideals.........++++ +--+ +++ Phillips. Silver, Burdett & Co., ‘ eupee 
The Hygiene of the Schoolroom ...........+-+++- Barry. “ ts ‘ e (ae 
Georgia History Stories .......0+e-seeeeececeeees ( eepen. a whe eee. ‘“ pers 
Our First Century .........00seeeeeeeeeeee: eee iggieston. A.S. Barnes & Co., “ ‘ 


The Religion of Duty...........- 
Southern Writers............+... 
Problems of the Panama Canal 
Foundations of Sociology.... 
The House of Cards ..... 
The Belted Seas ..........-.... 
The Divine Fire ..... 
Lhasa and Its Mysteries.. 
Miss Billy. 
Adventures ‘Among Books. .....+.--. 

The Enchanted Wood .... .. 2... coe eeeeceeeeees 






Stokeley & 


Adler. McClure, Phillips &Co., * 


at em be & 


1. 

1. 

Trent [Ed.] The Macmillan Co., 1 
Abbots. ain ae - ~ 1. 

s Ross. “ “ +e sé 1.25 | 
Heigh. = - a " 1.50 
Colton. Henry Holt & Co., " 1.50 | 
Sinclair. * ig = ne 1.50 | 
Waddell. E. P. Dutton & Co., “ 6.00 
Hurd. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1.50 | | 
Lang Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y., 1. m4 
Lee. John Lane & Co., N.Y. "12 2 








Educational Institutions _ 


COLLEGES 


a UNI ERSITY Seven Colleges and 
os "been to both sexes. Address the 
hy 














NORMAL SCHOOLS 
STATE No NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
ASS. sexes. For catalogues 
See the Principal, 








A. G. BorYDEN, A. M. 


STAE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


UNIVERSICY 3H map 


PUBLISHINGS A Information, 


an &.@ © #@..9 


27-29 West 23d St. 


comPANY@} e New York. @ 



































TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
r both sexes. For catalogues address 
JoHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





N. E. Dept. 


120 Boylston St., Room 411, 
STON, MAS s.’ 





| Pilgrimage 


| especially favor this section. 


|amusement seekers; 


South Meeting-house, the Congrega- 
tional Bookstore, 14 Beacon street 
and the Unitarian rooms, 25 Beacon 
street. In case rain compels post- 
ponement of the trip to Monday, June 
26, tickets may he redeemed at full 
cost up to 6 p. m. of Saturday, June 
24. Inquiries should be addressed to 
comniittee, Old South 


| Meeting-house, Boston. 





+ 
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New England Seacoast. 
BEAUTIFUL BEYOND DESCRIPTION. 
New England’s seacoast, the ideal 

recreation ground during the summer, 
is preparing to welcome her visitors. 
In a short while the beautiful North 
shore of Maszachusetts, including 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Marblehead, 
Clifton, Rockport, Devereux, Glouces- 
ter, etc., will be festive resorts, asse»- 
bling together the foreign ambassa- 
dors and Washington diplomats, who 
Hamp- 
ton and Rye beaches in New Hamp- 
shire, delightful pleasure resorts, in a 
few weeks will harbor thousands of 
York, Kittery, 
and Kennebunk are ready for the cot. 
tagers. Old Orchard will appear 
more smiling than ever this year. 
Portland fronting on the handsome 
| Casco Bay and the delightful islands 


| have donned their summer apparel. 


North of Portland the shore resoris 
| to Bar Harbor and beyond in New 
| Brunswick are ready for the summer 
| influx. You can scarcely appreciate 
| the beauties of the seacoast without 
| a visit; but there are two publications 
| which will do much to enlighten you. 
|A beautiful portfolio containing 
twenty-eight half-tone reproductions 
of seashore views will be mailed by 
the General Passenger department, 
Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, 
upon receipt of six cents, and a de- 
scriptive booklet, entitled “All Along 
Shore,” will be mailed upon receipt of 
two cents in stamps. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TREMONT. AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Judging from the size and quality of the EGREGIOUS teachers are in great demand ; not in the modern sense of the term but in its etymoiogi- 
wudiences that have been crowding ‘the cool cal sense — tez achers who are distinguished from the crowd of teachers, who do work 


nd comfortable Tremont for the past three | ° fairly well but notabl ly well, whom the princi val refers to as “‘ one teacher I can always depend upon,”’ 











weeks to witness Henry W. Savage’s big | 20d th pupils say, ‘‘ In her room you can’t help } arning.’’ There have always been such teachers, but they 
Prince of Pilsen’? company present that best | have never before been so recognized and TEACHER to fit the salary to the teacher, not the 
of all Pixley and Luders’ work, the present called foras now. Employers are beginning teacher to the salary. Supt. Davey asked 


engagement of “The Prince” will be one of | “5 the other day for a teacher of Ge rman‘at $1,000, $1,100 the second year. We telegraphed to three teach 
the most prosperous that has ever been played | €"S and two of them refused to consider it, yet it is only within three years that either of them has 


here. Jess Dandy, as the funny German, has had as much as $600 Girls four or five years out of college did not refuse $1,000 WANTED 
proven himself to be an artist of the highest places five years ago, but superior teachers have learned that they are.....+-+++++++s 

quality. He keeps the audiences in roars of THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
aughter every minute that he is on the stage 





and Louise Willis, by her clever work, charm 


ing manner, and beautiful stage presence, has 

wecome the biggest kind of a favor ite. The VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 
same may be 's aid of pre uty Marie Welsh,| Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
vhile jolly little Stella Martine, pretty Ida] ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 





Stanhope, and the other girls acquit them- | 


selves admirably **Kafoogelum,” the new 
musical oddity by Allen Lowe and George T H E 
Rosey, will be presented at the Tremont June |} 


¥4 < 
KEITH’S | , 
fhe combination of the concerts of popular | 
nusic snd high-class vaadevillk on the Keith 
program are proving a great treat for music 
lovers and patrons ot vaudeville alike. From 


all over New England music lovers are drop- 





ping in to hear the delightful concerts by the | 3-3 S368 tee ee oe S) 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
Fadettes. There is no let-up in the high grade 
vaudeville of the surrounding bill, and. com POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 





cluded in the list are Clayton White, late of 
the Frohman forces, and Marie Stuart, in 
their latest character comedy sketch, “Paris” : eee i 

Emma Francis and her Arabian Whirlwinds; MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY rie gg Be ees read 
bo bay wot Saiechelt ona th —— and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
lesane comedians.’ , “—_ esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 

ju 1edians. 
address 


——______¢—__—__-_—__ Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
‘‘No,” said Subbubs, “he’s not living | 
in Swamphurst now. He’s been in! The Pp tt T h A 70 Fifth Avenue 
Florida all winter, and now he’s in iT ra eac ers’ gency New York 
California for his health.” | Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
‘I should think he’d go back to|and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 
Swamphurst for it,’ remarked Citi-| 
man. 
“Really ?” Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
“Of course. That’s where he lost | 
it.’—Philadelphia Press. ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 




















> 


Ce — — Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has been used over fifty years by | " C.J.A sete gg Pe . ae a ope: = ea 

7 : argest Western Agency. National in its scope. egister now for September positions. 
mothers for their children while | Year Book containing valuable information free. 
teething, with perfect success. It} 





soothes the child, softens the gums, | PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, | High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
regulates the bowels, and is the best | vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 


4 - $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- For further information, address 


ing from teething or other causes, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
and is for sale by druggists in every | ARENT s 2 Ae 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for'| offer better opportu- 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.| i” HE. SOl HH AND WV ES nities for aspiring 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. teachers than any 
; other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
> me has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
‘Wal. how’d ve enijov th’ sights in before. For full ioformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


New York?’ 
“Spent th’ hull time ridin’ round on Boston, Mass 


cae eatway of torre, an woe ov TNE PISK Teachers’ AXCNCIES +e": 











( cee rom ae winders, 906606 208 G0+ eccced 

ecitv scenery ain’t what th’ summer] New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
ilies aim atom Wk sein dete k Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 

boarders cracks it up to he!’—brook-| chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


lyn Life. 





———$_—_—_ _—— — -——— eas AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U.S 
Cedttin. 2"? win ein Genel Sc hermerhorn ; Established 1805. 
ow Swe . 14th St., N. Y. | JoHN Cc. ROCKWELL, Manager. 

the loveliest gown for graduati n| 

day.’ 


Aunt Deborah—“You seem to S| Tae EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


more interested in what you are going) | gonfidence of teachers and employers because it confines 

to wear than in what you are going to o 3 : 

say on graduation day.” litself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
Cecilia—“Oh, you mean my essay-| should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 


Lon’t you worry, aunty, I’ve attended - 
to that. I ordered it the same day | Address HENRY SABIN, 
bought my dress pattern.” MANHATTAN BLDG. Drs Morngs, Iowa. 








THE BREWER TEAGHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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672 JOURNAL OF E DUC AT ION 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK 


a a le Grey OF THE 
THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION CLASSICS 


OR 


r 


» 
net pecan 


What Stéam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


Tales from Mythology 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically ve 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Cent ry Eng ine, is now 
offered to the Public. Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 

Cloth bound, by mail, 5c. Paper cover, 30c. Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE 
WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THI 


» BOOK 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
‘It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT | ’ : pies 

EL10T, HARVARD J the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 

‘ | sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- | , —— ; ee ee ee eee hte honks thin 

tion of the pupils e ~verywhe re over the land early drawn t > this omni- at the expense of the imaginative. In this book t 

present interest of society. "— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. oF VA to awaken the imaginative faculty by introduc ing to the 
“1 have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the | ‘ 

reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. child mind. in their simplest and most natural light, the 
‘“*T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the wi } a 

great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- | familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 

tion.”’— U. 8. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIs. 


alm 1S 


= : 72 : alas il ' 
“I only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many the trembling Naiad, the dan ing Pan. and the 
yopular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


piping 
Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 
**It is chock full of information from title to finis.”’ 


SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD 


inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature, 
‘I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy 
california.’ STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


; Boards Illustrated Price. 40 cents 
‘ There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 


on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’ PRINCIPAL BRAGDON 
LASELL SEMINARY. 


and girl in 


“The book is evidently one of unusual 
FuLTOoN, U. oF Miss 


‘* You have opened up a new field in education.” 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo 


interest.”’"— CHANCELOR 
STATE SUPERIN 


‘* Pupils like it because: it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times they instinctively like anything 


Sebeiana ee et move Suramorss- | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


**T most we armly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, 
to the valuable facts presented.’ 


to the valuable fac SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, | 290=A Beacon Street, BOSTON 


and lends a charm 











Boston ck& Maine RR. R. 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. Among the Mountains. Lakes and Streams. 
The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
Southeast New Hampshire. Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. Southwest New Hampshire. 
Central Massachusetts. Merrimac Valley. Lake Sunapee. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There, The Monadnock Region. 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book.— Free. 


Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee 
Either of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating Ne 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles 


New England Lakes. Rivers of New England, 
Mountains of New England. Seashore of New England. 
Picturesque New England (lHistoric — Miscellaneous.) 

The Charles River to the Hudson. 

Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 Inches 

WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR EACH BOOK 
Address: Passenger Department Reston & Maine R. R., Beaten, Shoes. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 








General Passenger and Ticket Agent 











OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 








